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“Pst! Jim, that recipe you gave me is no good!” 
“Zhat sho!” 


On April 22nd there will appear the 
Wireless Number of 


Judge 


Tune in for it—15 cents 


In the meantime, there are many fool- you should buy Judge this week and 
ish, funny, light, inconsequential, ridicu- buy Judge next week and after that 
lous, humorous and witty reasons why Judge for yourself. 
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9 * + 
Now’s the Time to Buy a Castle in Germany 
IME was when only the millionaire was able to do any castle pur- German owner who is “financially embarrassed” (not a very difficult 
chasing in Europe. To-day, however, with the dollar worth more task at the present time). This particular edifice is Castle Eltz, on the 
than 200 marks, anybody with a few thousand good American dollars Moselle River in the south of Germany. It is not for sale; but one almost 
can become the owner of a palatial residence—provided he can find a as beautiful was bought the other day by a Yankee for about $8,000 
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Where Hollywood Gets Off 





I. Hollywood—Real 


and Symbolic 


[Eprror’s Nore—This is the first article of 
a series in which Mr. Arms will lay bare the 
truth about Hollywood and the everyday life of 
the motion picture frate rnity, from his years of 
with both. The 
dustry has assumed a role in 
which 
more than frivolous concern to every parent in 
the land. It is not Mr. 
deal in petty gossip about individuals but to 


ex perience motion picture in- 
American life 
makes the conduct of its stars of much 


Arms’s intention to 
paint a broad picture of Hollywood life as he 
knows it and to point out its influence for good 
or ill on the habits and thoughts of the 110,000,000 


{mericans who patronize the mories.| 


| IKE Wall Street and Park Row, 

Hollywood has come to be a ge- 

neric term. To be in finance in 
New York and to be south of Fulton 
Street or north of Bowling Green and not 
too far east or west of Broadway or Trin- 
itv Church is to be of Wall Street. To 
be on the staff of a downtown New York 
newspaper, though it be in Nassau, Wil- 
liam, Vesey or Dey Streets, is to be of 
Park Row. It is a matter of easy defi- 
nition. 

So with Hollywood. The majority of 
the most prominent motion picture stars 
do not live in Hollywood. Many of them 


do not even make their pictures there. 
It happens that through an early impetus 
Hollywood, like Wall Street and Park 
Row, came to stand for something and 
that something happened to be motion 
pictures. 

This has been an arrangement, there is 


reason to believe, that has not been dis- 
pleasing to the citizens of Los Angeles. 
Indeed, it is suspected in some quarters 
that Los Angeles grimly sets about to per- 
petuate the distinction and to place it in 
publicity currents that will carry far. 

If in so doing a large number of persons, 
in a great number of countries, retain a 
mind’s-eye picture of Hollywood as a 
merry little village where great picture 
studios adjoin one another like tenement 
houses on Manhattan and royal pictorial 
families go elbowing down sidewalks 
crowded with picaresque figures in grease 
paint, there is probably no harm done. 

None the less it is very likely that this 
preconceived image makes Hollywood 
secretly disappointing to the Eastern 
tourist, much as the privilege of watching 
motion pictures in the making is guaran- 
teed to bore the average man to polite 
extinction. 

I have seen these tourists poking about 
the studios in Hollywood. Their faces 
invariably held a baffled expression. It 
was as though they felt they were some- 
how being short-changed. Nothing was 
SO fascinating as it had been pictured and, 
as luck would have it, they had chosen 
an afternoon when there were no murders. 

Up to a year ago about the only way 
the Eastern tourist—meaning any tourist 
east of the Rockies—could get any excite- 
ment out of Hollywood was through the 
medium of a sight-seeing ‘bus. 

There were some comical youths on 
these elephantine motorcars who, disco, 


By 
Louis Lee Arms 


ered that snappy tidbits of the personal 
histories of the motion picture — stars, 
whose homes they passed, were always 
good for a hand. 

Thus, bawled through a megaphone: 

“On yer left is th’ home of Patricia 
Flicker. Pat likes her first husband so 
well she moves ter Reno for six monce. 
Then she marret this here Lumley. Lum 
was a good guy, mebbe. He lasts nine 
monce. Then Patsy gives him th’ air. 
Now, ladees and jumpman, she’s all alone 
and lonesome, mebbe. On yer right—”’ 

By the time the tourist passed through 
Beverly Hills he felt that while he hadn’t 
exactly seen anything he had come pretty 
close to it. 

It took some persuasion, even an august 
threat on the part of the chief of police, 
before these megaphone wits were con- 


vinced they ought to abandon their 
pleasantries. 
It is for the reason that there isn’t 


much to see in Hollywood proper that 
cannot be seen equally well in San Ber- 
nardino or Riverside, among other South- 
ern California towns, that makes it, in 
view of this preconceived, glamorous im- 
age, a terrific disappointment. This ac- 
counts for the baffled expression as well 
as the short-change look. The last, how- 
ever, is common to all tourists in all 
countries. 

Yet, since scandals and murders have 
found their way into pyrotechnic type, 
and the president of a great production 
company has suggested a vigilance com- 
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mittee to keep tab on his and other screen 
prodigies, it may be, after all, that Holly- 
wood—or that Hollywood which is sym- 
bolic of moving pictures on the Pacific 
coast—is not quite so prosaic as the aver- 
age tourist finds it. 

To go a step further in the original 
direction: There are those who have gone 
forth to see Hollywood by night. Now, 
assuredly, the mask would fall. Under 
the lustrous and well-advertised sun of 
Southern California things might be all 
that they seemed. But once let that sun 
go plumping down into the Pacific Ocean 

and what? 

Yes, what? Well, what was said back 
East about Hollywood? What was gos- 
siped on the trains coming West? How 
about the attitude of many Angelenos? 
Then there was Uncle Henry. Uncle 
Henry had come out from Iowa in 1915, 
and was running a chicken ranch over 
near San Gabriel. He had always prided 
himself on his sense of humor. When 
Hollywood was mentioned Uncle Henry 
exhibited a dry, toothless smile. 

“D’ye hear ‘bout the ad they put in the 
Los Angeles papers?” he asked. “‘A lady 
wanted to rent her Hollywood apartment 
so she advertised that anyone was ’cept- 
able except children, dogs or motion 
pitcher acters.” 

It seemed that there was very little 
about Hollywood that Uncle Henry 
wasn't on to. Not, you un- 
derstand, that he wasn’t 
just as broad minded 
as the next fellow. 
But pitcher ac- 
ters was 
pitcher 
acters. 


Low comedy sometimes leads to high living. 


in the world. 





















KEYSTONE 


{mid the Hollywood sunshine and flowers, this attractive bungalow is occupied by Ethel Clayton 
another screen favorite 


While the ladies were examining the 
patent drains in the new coop Uncle 
Henry sprayed a lizard with expert aim, 
looked cautiously over his shoulder, then 
got off the old one about, “Are you mar- 
ried or do you live in Hollywood?” 

So, ho for Hollywood at night! It 
might be that in the glaring sun the pit- 

cher acters behaved 
themselves. But 


Charlie Chaplin recently bought «a magnificent estate 
that occupies the entire crest of one of the highest hills in Hollywood. 
bachelors, is filled with art treasures and is regarded by some 


comedian & home. 


It was developed by two wealthy 
as one of the finest estates of its kind 
From his luxurious mansion on its terraced heights the comedian can overlook Holly 
wood, Los Angeles proper and the beautiful surrounding region. Above is an airplane rieu 


unless Uncle Henry, the megaphone co- 
medians, the friendly train butcher and 
others were liars by the clock there would 
be something to see now. 

At the Hill Street station in the heart 
of Los Angeles a Hollywood Boulevard 
car may be got. It is on the red line in 
contradistinction to the yellow. Holly- 
wood Boulevard cuts through the heart 
of the film-making community and is the 
Main Drag of Cinema Land. What 
Broadway is to Manhattan and the 
Boardwalk to Atlantic City, Hollywood 
Boulevard, therefore, must be to Holly- 
wood, 

Assume it is nine o’clock on a typical 
Hollywood evening. The surface car 
climbs and slides through a rolling 
country. At length it reaches Ver 
mont Avenue and now the stranger 
is within the gates of Hollywood. 

On one corner there is a gaso- 
line station, on another a drug 
Across the street to the 
left is one extremity of what 
might be a ducal estate. To 
the right is a small park. It 

is pretty tame so far. But 
even Luna Park is slow for 
the first twenty-five feet. 

The car rattles along Hollv- 
wood Boulevard, where in a 
decade property has risen from 
$25 to $1,000 a front foot, 
apartments, 
real estate offices, gas supply 


store. 


passing homes, 
stations and sporadic groups of 
stores until Western Avenue, th« 
next important intersection, is 
reached. 

There are only a bank, a drug 
store, a candy shop and a tire agenc) 
on the four points of this corner. It 

begins to look as though something is 
the matter. Some of the younger set 
have gathered in the candy bazaar and 
are guzzling what appear to be ice cream 
Let us hope so. Across the street 
in the drug store there is a young woman 
who looks something like the late Vir- 
ginia Rappe. 

The bank and the tire 
agency are closed, 

So far the expedition has 
of the taken on the aspect of a 
bloomer. But Cinema Land 


sodas. 
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has not been penetrated to its 
emotional heart. There are 
other corners. The intersection | 
at Cahuenga Avenue is one of 
them. This lies just beyond 
the great Paramount studios on 
Vine Street and Paramount has 
employed a number of interest- yyy] 
ing persons, among them the 
late William Desmond Taylor. 

But Cahuenga Avenue serves 
merely to originate speculation 
whether all the corners of the 
world have drug stores or all the 
drug stores have corners. There 
are a number of young men 
loitering outside this pharmacy 
but if Charlie Ray was among 
them he has gone home. 

Highland and La Brea Ave- 
nues are put behind. The car 
shoots off at a tangent and pulls 
in at a tiny station bearing the 
legend, “Gardner Junction.” 

“End of the line!” cries the 
conductor and begins reversing 
the seats. 
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H PARK DISTRICT 





LONG BEACH 


Hollywood Boulevard, Sun- 


%, iy %, 
May, ‘% My | set and Santa Monica Boule- 
| . Vy %  PASADEN. vards and the many cross streets 
i Mh pay GLENDALE = : that go racing up into the foot- 
an My hills are no less than the stage 
. mm aprons behind which the acts 
Seren) Lees EAST in a great modern drama are 
eee HOLLYWOOD LAKE being played. 


If these stories of moral out- 

lawry, of dope rings and homi- 

| cidal plots are true, as they as- 

suredly are in a way that can be 

sharply defined, it is not for the 

tourist or even the average resi- 
dent to bear witness. 

As a place to live I, who have 
lived there, can affirm that 
Hollywood proper is all that 
even a California real estate 
agent will claim for it. The 
community comprises about 
seventy-five square miles, with 
something less than 100,000 res- 
idents and transients. Of these 
100,000 persons about one- 
fourth are in motion pictures, 
although probably twice that 














End of the line! 

That is a pretty dish to set 
before the tourist who has gone 
from one end of Hollywood to 
the other at night and seen— 


what? A boulevard with bun- = gpom- 
galows, houses, stucco apart- Angeles. 


ments and three- and four-story some of 
business buildings; here and 
there motion picture theaters, 
only one of them exteriorly much 
above the old-time, dingy nickelodeum: 
a few cafés, but nothing to suggest the 
cabaret which blossoms in downtown Los 
Angeles; perhaps 500 pedestrians seem- 
ingly afflicted with laissez faire. 
Hollywood the Turruble proves to be 
a nine o'clock town. In its very serenity 
it might have stepped out of a page of 
Washington Irving. And yet hadn't 


Uncle Henry and others hinted that here 
was the Main Street of Hellsbellesville? 
Well, it probably was an off night! 





KEYSTONE 


Private outdoor swimming-pools are among the luxuries found in Hollywood. 


Hollywood is a part of the city of Los Angeles. 
rampart of mountains about six miles northwest from the geographic 
Once it was one of the beautiful residence suburbs 
Both the city itself and the suburbs 
expanded rapidly until their outskirts interlaced and then many of 
including Hollywood—officially annexed themselves to Los 

The map shows the relative location of Los Angeles and 
the outlying communities that figure in the motion picture 
industry, some of which still remain civically independent of the 


center of the city. 
that clustered around Los Angeles. 


metropolis which dominates Southern California. 


But it wasn’t an off night. It was a 
night on in Hollywood, which outwardly 
is passive almost to the verge of pastoral 
on those long, cool evenings that yet ger- 
minate something of semi-tropical indo- 
lence. 

So much for the exterior of Hollywood 
by day or by night. Like New York its 
drama goes on behind closed doors. 
Broadway, itself, is only a vast pageant in 
a glittering canyon. One must go through 
many portals to find its plots. 


of the one at the rear of Wallace Reid's home there, where this popular star and his friends refresh 
themselves after arduous studio toil. 


It nestles against a 


Here is a glimpse 


many, if not more, benefit indi- 
rectly from them. 

I know of no one more in a 
state of chronic exasperation 
than the man who has pur- 
chased a home, is raising a fam- 
ily in Hollywood and has found 
it an ideal spot, only to discover 
that his friends, particularly 
those back East, seem to feel 
that he must occupy a ringside 
seat for every motion picture rumpus that 
goes booming across front pages in cryptic 
thunder. 

The chances are he has never even seen 
Charlie Chaplin. 

It is thus that there are, in effect, two 
Hollywoods and that the personality of 
the real one, which bears the same rela- 
tion to Los Angeles as Greenwich Village 
or the lower East Side does to New York 
City, has been internationally submerged 
by that gilded Hollywood, which is sym- 
bolic of all the motion pictures that are 
made on the Pacific Coast. 

Arbuckle, who faced a manslaughter 
charge in San Francisco, did not live in 
Hollywood. Neither did the dead direc- 
tor, Taylor. Nor did the two young ac- 
tresses who were most prominently men- 
tioned in the news that followed the mur- 
der episode. All of them lived in Los 
Angeles and, as it happens, well across 
town from Hollywood. 

Arbuckle maintained, and still main- 
tains, a magnificent home in the heart of 
the old aristocratic section of Los Angeles, 
which is on West Adams Street. Taylor 
lived in the Westlake Park area well re- 
moved from Hollywood. The young 
women, who had been his friends, resided 
in what is known as the Wilshire district, 
one of the fashionable West End sections 
to be developed as Los Angeles goes 
marching to the sea. 

I don’t suppose there is one in one hun- 
dred persons in Los Angeles who could 
correctly hound Hollywood. 

“Out that way,” says the downtown 
policeman, pointing toward the north- 
west. “Take a Hollywood or a Santa 
Monica Boulevard car and you'll hit it.” 

Hollywood is merely understood much 
(Concluded on page 389) 
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HELIUM MIGHT HAVE AVERTED THIS 
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© BORGES, FROM KEISTONE 
Here's a striking view of what remained of the U. S. Army dirigible Roma after its recent crash 
to earth near Hampton Roads, Va., in which thirty-four lives were lost. For economy reasons 
hydrogen was substituted for non-inflammable helium gas prior to the fatal flight and 
thus a terrible blast of flame increased the magnitude of the disaster. Left, is a snap- 
shot of rescuers removing the dead from the wreck and below is a view of the Roma 
making a landing. On the heels of the disaster comes th 
plans to establish a commercial transcontinental line of 1 
helium-filled dirigibles 


announcement of 





BORGE:, 
FROM KEYSTONE 








KEYSTONE 


Some of those who were aboard the Roma when it was wrecked: Front row, 

left to right: Capt. W. J. Reed, saved; Maj. John G. Thornell, 

dead; Capt. Dale Mabry, dead. Second row, left to right: Sgt. V. C. 

Hoffman, dead; Sgt. J. M. Biedenbach, saved; Master Sgt. R. B. McNally, 
dead; Sgt. H. A. Chapman, saved. 
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The Disabiliteers ™ 


Illustrated by Clive Weed 


By Theodore Waters 


HEN disabiliteering was in its 

infancy, its devotees knew no 

better than to submit to a period 
of pain and suffering in order to convince 
simple-minded juries that they were en- 
titled to a substantial verdict. For in- 
stance, in the first article of this series, it 
was related how a voung girl of Chicago 
lay on her back and allowed a suspicious 
doctor to stick pins and needles into her 
legs in an effort to pierce her pretense of 
paralysis. They found her out by boring 
a hole in the ceiling and gazing down upon 
her antics as she practiced them when the 
doctor was not present. But in compar!- 
son with the methods of to-day, it was, 
after all, a crude performance—the suf- 
fering part of it being as unnecessary as it 
was unscientific. The adept of to-day 
does not suffer. He employs the learning 
of the savant to make the test of his 
paralysis literally painless. Instance the 
following: 

The engineer of a train which had just 
pulled into a small Western town leaned 
out of his cab and saw a brakeman fall 
from the side of one of the cars. Run- 
ning back, the engineer found the brake- 
man squirming upon the ground and ap- 
parently suffering much pain. In his 
hand he held a “grab iron” which had 
pulled from the side of the car. The man 
was taken home and a physician was 
called, for he complained of much pain in 
his back. A few days later a firm of 
lawyers entered into a contract with this 
brakeman to sue the railroad company, 
he to receive 40 per cent. of whatever ver- 
dict was allowed. The physician attend- 
ing him was discharged and a new doctor 
was obtained. 

Soon after that the brakeman 
plained of lack of feeling in both legs; 
and indeed he seemed to speak truly, for 
several doctors called in consultation 
found his legs apparently dead as he evi- 
denced no pain at all when pins and 
needles were stuck into them. Neverthe- 
less suspicion was aroused, for one doctor 
at least called attention to the fact that 
there was no atrophy of the legs. The 
muscles were firm and well rounded—a 
condition which would not be possible in 
a man who had no use of his legs for nearly 
six months. But since several other doc- 
tors testified at the trial that it was a 
bona fide case of paralysis, and since the 
brakeman lying inert upon a wheel chair 
in court looked the part, the jury was 
evidently impressed, for it rendered a 
verdict in his favor, assessing damages at 
$18,000. 

The company appealed the verdict, and 
pending a new trial the claim agent re 
ceived a visit from a disgruntled associate 
of the brakeman, who stated that the lat- 
ter was not paralyzed at all; that he was 
being treated with “dope” to withstand 
the paralysis test and that he not only 
walked about his house behind drawn 
shades during the day, but made it a 
practice to walk out in the yard dressed 
in his wife’s clothes, and at such times 


com- 


would sweep snow 
off the walks, hang 
out clothes or carry 
in coal. 

\ descent upon 
the house was 
planned. Three 
railroad detectives 
and two deputy 
sheriffs lay in wait 
in a neighboring 
house and at a pre- 
arranged signal 
plunged into the 
brakeman’s yard. 
There he was, 
garbed in a pink- 
and-white flowered 
kimono, with a 
plaid shawl on his 
head, practically 
covering his face 
and with a pair of 
house slippers on 
his feet. He was 
carrying a coal hod, 
and was on his way 
for the day’s sup- 
ply of fuel, his legs apparently normal. 

As soon as the brakeman saw the off- 
cers he dropped the hod and tried to run 
into the house, but he tripped in the 
skirts of his kimono and fell into the arms 
of the squad. He struggled a few mo- 
ments and then realizing that he was 
caught, surrendered. Taken to the court- 
house, he made no objection to being 
photographed in the kimono and shawl. 

Then followed grand jury proceedings 
during which it was shown that artificial 
paralysis or regional anesthesia may be 
produced by a proper injection into the 
medullary canal. This, according to the 
railroad company’s lawyers was what was 
done and they produced a formula of a 
solution, quoted from the work of an au- 
thority, which solution if injected at the 
right spot, “will produce temporarily all 
the symptoms of paralysis of the legs.” 
It is a simple formula, too, but for obvious 
reasons it cannot be printed here. Suffice 
it to say that the grand jury returned 
eleven true bills against those criminally 
involved. 

This is not the only case where scientific 
discoveries meant for the alleviation of 
pain are suspected of having been used 
for obtaining verdicts on account of acci- 
dents, but it indicates that the Disabili- 
teer has progressed as far as methods are 
concerned. On the other hand, science 
has thrown great light on the wiles of the 
malingerer, particularly where the possi- 
bility of self-hypnotism enters into a case. 
For it seems to be an undoubted fact that 
people of a hysterical disposition do hyp- 
notize themselves into a condition of 
helplessness that can be cured only by a 
large verdict in their favor or by a positive 
jury statement that they are entitled to 
no damages at all. Let them retain the 


slightest hope that damages may be forth- 
coming and they do not get well as long 






‘As long as they retain the slightest 
hope that damages may be forth- 
coming they do not get well.” 


The Modern Accident Faker 


Is More Scientific 


as that hope lasts. It 
must be understood, how- 
ever, that not all of these 
people are fakers; rather 
is it that large numbers of 
them are, as it were, self- 
imposed upon. 

These facts have been 
well developed by that 
eminent neurologist, Prof. 
Francis X. Dercum, of 


Philadelphia, Paris and 
Vienna, whose treatise, 
“Hysteria and Accident 


Compensation,” is used as 
a text-book on the sub- 
ject. In conversation with 
Dr. Dercum, the writer 
gathered that people of a 
neurotic tendency may 
work themselves into an 
advanced stage of nervous 
debility, for which there 
seems to be but one cure, 
a favorable verdict, and 
while they may honestly 
enough believe themselves 
to be as ill as they pretend 
to be, yet the whole thing may be due to 
auto-suggestion or the direct suggestion 
of their friends or surroundings. 

Almost everybody knows the story of 
the healthy but susceptible college pro- 
fessor whose students, desiring a holiday, 
met him one by one on the street, and told 
him progressively how badly he looked, 
until when the last student had had his 
say the professor was so ill that he had to 
be taken home in a cab. It is somewhat 
the same way with the hysteria-possessed 
litigant. As Professor Dercum put it: 

“The plaintiff may have received some 
physical injuries; usually the latter are 
slight and inconsequential and at times so 
trivial as to be practically non-existent. 
Quite commonly the supposedly injured 
person is attended by bystanders, con- 
veyed to a nearby drug store, perhaps 
sent to a hospital, or taken to his home. 
In either case he comes under the care of 
physicians; soon a lawyer is sent for, medi- 
cal experts are called in, elaborate exam- 
inations are made, many notes are taken, 
strange scientific terms are used in his 
hearing; the conviction that he has been 
seriously hurt grows steadily in strength 
and with this his proportionate expecta- 
tions of the amount of his compensation.” 

Sometimes a claimant may suffer no 
accident at all, and yet  self-hypnotize 
himself or herself into a condition of ex- 
treme illness. Dr. Dercum cites one in- 
stance, that of a young woman stenogra- 
pher, aged nineteen, who was a passenger 
in a car which collided with a wagon. So 
slight was the collision that no one was 
thrown from the seats. The conductor 
took the names of the eight passengers 
and no one claimed to be hurt. The girl 
stenographer asked why the car had 
stopped and afterward admitted that she 
was not aware of the accident until after 
it had occurred, and remained seated in 
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the car until she reached her destination, 
forty blocks away from the scene of the 
collision, but said that then she became 
very much frightened and continued to 
grow more so. When she left the car she 
felt nervous and walked several blocks to 
the office of a physician. 

“No bruises were discovered, but she 
complained of a sore spot on the left side 
of the chest. Walked home, went to bed, 
developed convulsions, and finally paral- 
vsis of the left arm and leg. Her phy- 
sician afterward said he could get no ac- 
count of an injury to the body of the 
plaintiff and he believed that the trouble 
was started by the conductor asking the 
passengers for their names. The plain- 
tiff remained in bed, becoming steadily 
worse, Was examined repeatedly by phy- 
sicians and nine months after the accident 
by myself. At that time she presented 
the symptoms of a typical hysterical 
hemiphlegia, involvinz the left arm and 
left leg, together wiih a typical hemi- 
anesthesia involving the left side of the 
head, face, neck, limbs and trunk. She 
kept both eyes almost closed; her visual 
fields could not be taken. She now 
stated that at the moment of the collision 
she had become unconscious and had re- 
mained so until near her destination. 
None of the passengers 
was aware of this. 








“A few days after my examination she 
was carried into court on a stretcher and 
presented an interesting spectacle for 
judge and jury. However, for some rea- 
son she lost her case, the jury rendering 
a verdict for the defendant. She was 
taken home and remained in bed while 
her counsel made application for a new 
trial. This application was denied, and 
as soon as the result was made known to 
the plaintiff and to plaintiff's family, she 
began to improve. One month later a 
casual visitor reported that the plaintiff 
was not at home and was told by her rel- 
atives that she was at work. Subse- 
quently she was reported at work every 
day. She was then actually visited while 
at work at her typewriter, talked pleas- 
antly, was self-possessed and evidently 
well.” 

Now it will be observed that Dr. Der- 
cum does not class this young woman 
among the fakers, per se, but imputes her 
condition to an underlying hysteria which 
only needed her knowledge of and prox- 
imity to an accident to manifest itself. 
To the lay mind it would appear that she 
was not consciously guilty of deception, 
and I am wondering just how much this 
latter day knowledge of the possibilities 
of hysteria might have affected the case 
of Inga Hanson (mentioned in the first 
article of this series) had it been developed 


“4s soon as the brakeman saw the officers he dropped the hod and ran 
into the house.” 













when she was convicted of forgery seven 
teen years ago. However, a significant! 
feature of the present day case was the 
rapidity with which the stenographer re 
covered her health, once it was decided 
she could not recover damages. This is a 
significant feature of dozens of cases 
which have come under Dr. Dercum’s 
treatment—the rapidity of the recovery 
once the jury decision is announced. | 
read the details of many of these cases and 
must confess that had I been one of the 
jury on‘any of them and without know] 
edge of the possibilities of hysteria, | 
would probably have been influenced into 
rendering a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff. Certainly I would have been 
a sympathetic listener 

Dr. Dercum concludes that hysteria is 
never the result of an accident; that it 
always pre-exists in the individual al 
though it may not have manifested itself, 
“occasion and circumstance alone are re- 
quired to bring its symptoms to the 
surface.” 

“But,” the layman may exclaim, “sup 
pose such paralytic or semi-paralytic con- 
ditions are the result of underlying hys- 
teria, at least an accident may have 
brought it to the surface. Should not the 
plaintiff then be compensated for his loss 
of valuable time and the pain suffered 
thereby?” 

Perhaps, but it must be remembered 
that the condition is mental, that is to 
say artificial, and competent physicians, 
if not experts, can determine whether or 
no it is artificial, and remembering how a 
verdict, either pro or con, tends to relieve 
the condition, that verdict should be in- 
fluenced thereby. To prove that this is 
good reasoning let me say that in Ger- 
many, previous to the World War, com- 
pensatio:!s were awarded according to the 
pension system, and the number of peo- 
ple whose maladies clung to them as long 
as the pension lasted was so great as to 
become a national menace, whereas in 
Denmark where a cash settlement was 
obligatory, the “recoveries” reached 93.6 
per cent. The feeling in France was 
summed up in one case where a judgment 
was denied on the ground that the plain- 
tiff was suffering “not from the accident. 
but from an erroneous opinion which he 
had formed as to the rights to which he 
was entitled.” And in Sweden they do 
not regard traumatic neuroses as entitled 
to an indemnity at all. That is to say, 
the injury, in order to exact compensa 
tion, must be proved conclusively to be 
organic. There must in all cases be a 
definite physical loss, such as that of an 
arm or leg. 

However, here are definite measures of 
the progress of the Disabiliteer during the 
last generation. No longer the pain 
which Jennie Freeman must have suffered. 
Science with its regional anesthesia has 
meade such suffering unnecessary. No 
loriger the contumely that descended upon 
Inga Hanson. The modern malingerer, 
as shown by science, may be an honestly, 
self-beguiled invalid, whose malady can 
be cured readily enough, if only a proper 
verdict be administered. Is it not won- 
derful how we of these Twentieth Cen- 
tury days live and learn? 

(Another article in this interesting series 
by Mr. Waters will appear in an early 
wesue.) 
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HE half-naked Kanaka dropped 

like a poled ox as Sequard’s heavy 

fist smashed into his face; he fell, 
and lay cringing in the corner of the 
Auralee’s cabin, while the bearded, cross- 
eved trader stood over him, “Get out! 
You come in here when you get orders, 
and that’s all, vou malacca-colored spy! 
Now you hop aft to your oars, d’you 
hear? Quick!” he roared. The sailor 
dragged himself dizzily to his feet, blood 
streaming down his face from his shat- 
tered nose, and crept from the cabin. 

The schooner Auralee had rounded 
Balhalla Island and dropped her hook in 
Sandakan Harbor that afternoon. The 
Kanaka, entering the cabin to tell his 
master that the cutter was alongside, 
had come upon Sequard at an_ evil 
moment, whereat the white man had 
sprung up and beaten him, with furious 
oaths. The reason for his rage lay on the 
table beside him. It was a black pearl, 
half an inch through, flawless, and 
luminous as the basilisk eye of a fiend. 
The echo of a whisper of such a pearl in 
Sandakan, and slender knives would 
search its owner’s heart before he reached 
the landing. 

The trader held the great jewel in 
late sunlight that came through the round 
port, feasting his gray-green 
eyes, like peeled grapes, on its beauty. 
‘Tom Mock ought to want you—bad,” 
he muttered, and stowed his treasure in a 
wash-leather belt under his shirt. From 
a cabin chest he took a long-barreled 
revolver, thrusting it inside the waistband 
of his trousers, and buttoning a light 
coat over it as he came onto the deck. 

He turned for a glance at the schooner’s 
riding-light burning dully on the fore- 
stay, and with the quick stride of a pur- 
poseful man walked to the cutter, climbed 
in and ordered his rowers to give way. 


cre »ssed, 


HEAD, the deep green of the matted 
£”% Borneo jungle rose sharp into the sun- 
set sky, and along the thick-grown shore, 
deadly as a torpid snake, lay the town, 
half in the dead water and half on the 
steaming, slimy bank. 

The blazing sun dropped behind the 
hills between two strokes of the oars, the 
offshore breeze died, and the reeking heat 
closed down like a palpable vapor upon 
the sweating Kanakas and the man in the 
stern. One by one, as the swift dark fell, 
shore lights bloomed like fireflies, and 
Sandakan awoke. On the hill above are 
the few European bungalows, and _ the 
Planters’ Club, where foregather lean 
overloads of wide plantations. It is 
below, where the jungle crowds the nar- 
row, foul streets of the polyglot hell, that 
the coolies who work the plantations of 
rubber and copra and cane and sago come 
to spend their Singapore dollars in the 
opium dens and gambling places. 

The cutter drove steadily through the 
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ower of Death 


By Atreus von Schrader 


soft white night mists, to a noisome, 
rotten landing. Sequard got out, and 
clamped his hand like a vise upon the 
slippery shoulder of the Kanaka in the 
bow. “If you saw anything in my cabin, 
and if you speak of it, you go to the 
sharks,” he said gruffly, and walked up 
the greasy planks, first opening his coat 
so that the revolver butt would be easy 
to his hand. Past thatched houses raised 
on piles against snakes and floods, through 
groups of chattering Malays and whis- 
pering Punjabis, he strode. A  terrier- 
like Dyak policeman on a corner gave him 
the address he wanted, and he turned into 
the Jalan Tiga, the quarter mile lane of 
bars and opium farms that is the main 
artery of Sandakan. 


T ONE of the open doors Sequard 
* turned in. The first room was filled 
with low tables, around which crowded 
sweating, yellow coolies and bronze 
Malays, intent upon the little brass cups 
that held the rattling dice. The heat 
smote the trader like the breath of a 
slavering beast as he passed through to 
the bar in the rear, where Tom Mock 
held sway and spider-wise sensed each 
move in the varied web of his activities. 
Slender, ageless, small boned, with the 
hard eyes and high cheek bones of his 
Chinese father, and the thin loose mouth 
and scimitar nose of the Tunisian Jewess 
who spawned him, Tom Mock held the 
souls of many men in his pale hands; and 
of women, for a part of his wealth was 
invested in certain houses with — scarlet 
shades, whose occupants never smiled, 
lest they crack the heavy paint upon their 
cheeks. Inside his lean skull nested a 
brain like a coiled serpent, darting end- 
lessly, and Tom Mock was known through 
all the Seven Seas by men who bought and 
sold things: orchids, jewels of colorful 
antecedents, strange beasts, murders, 
women; for a price he could and would 
get what you desired, even to the dried 
trophies of the Dyak head-hunters. 
Sequard thrust forward his ruddy 
matted beard as he entered, and his 
crossed eyes swept over the room, taking 
in the half-dozen lounging customers and 
coming to rest upon the man behind the 
polished teak. “Are you Tom Mock?” 
he asked. The thin lips of the other, lips 
with a flange along their outer edges, like 
those of a hog, drew into a slow smile, 
as of amusement that the question could 
be asked. “I am,” he said, and was silent. 
Sequard jerked his head sideways and 
walked to the far end of the bar. Tom 
Mock smiled again, and followed him, 
until the pearl-trader leaned forward and 
whispered into his paper-thin ear, “I 
have something you'll want,” he said. 
The half-caste made no answer. In- 
stead, the hard eyes bored into his visitor 
for the space of a long breath, and then, 
satisfied, he rapped on the bar. There 





appeared a young Chinese. to whom he 
spoke briefly, bidding him take charge and 
serve the customers. Then he turned to 
Sequard, his slender hands folded upon 
his breast and hidden in the wide sleeves 
of his silk jacket, “If you will honor my 
poor place?” he said, and on light shuffling 
sandals led the way to a dark passage and 
up a flight of wooden stairs, where he 
opened a door into a room already lit. 

A thick mat of pandanus fiber covered 
the floor, the kind of rug that absorbs 
sound. On one wall was nailed the hide of 
a tree-leopard, and from a corner grinned 
a crudely mounted orang-outang, the 
red-haired man of the jungle, monstrous 
and threatening in the room’s shadow. A 
stand of carved teak held the bland image 
of Tai-pek-kong, God of Riches, before 
whom lay the ashes of burned joss-sticks. 
Beside the image, on the floor, was a 
bundle of flame-bladed Malay hrisses and 
Dyak parangs, the curved, iron-hilted 
knives that will lift a head or carve a 
jungle path with equal ease. On a table 
under the reeking oil lamp were piles of 
newspapers and old magazines. Four 
wide rattan chairs made up the furniture 
of the room, and over all clung the heavy, 
burnt peanut odor of opium. It was the 
place where Tom Mock took his ease and 
transacted his business in comfort, as 
becomes a master of men and women. 


OWING Sequard to a chair, the old 
man thumped lightly upon the table 
top with a long-nailed finger; then, in the 
confidence of one who is well served, he 
spoke through the closed door, in English, 
“Bring the Pernod,” he said, and there 
was the merest blurring of the r as it came 
from his lips. 

There was a soft sound of steps without 
as he turned to the trader. ‘What is it 
that vou have, and that I want?” he 
asked, then, “You have not been here 
before. I assure you we shall not be 
overheard.” 

Sequard fumbled silently in his belt, 
the revolver butt showing clear in the 
lamplight that threw his heavy shadow 
on the drawn shade behind him. He 
drew out the black pearl and laid it on the 
table. 

Tom Mock stared at the glowing jewel, 
and turned away as the patter of feet 
returned toward the door. At his word 
a Chinese girl entered, bearing a lacquer 
tray with the bottle of absinth, tall 
glasses, Jump sugar and a caraffe for 
dripping the green poison. Sequard’s 
eves widened as he looked at her, and she 
would have been reckoned lovely in 
places other than Sandakan. From her 
tiny feet to her black hair the odalisque 
was swathed in a robe of blue and blazing 
gold, gorgeous as a Bornean butterfly. 
Her skin was ivory in a pink dawn, and 
beneath eyebrows like outspread wings 

(Continued on page 387) 
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“At his word a Chinese girl entered, bearing a lacquer tray.” 
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If this puppy only kneu 
what happened to him th ay 
other day at the Westminste: ’ 

Dog Show, in New York, he 
would most certainly suffei 
seriously from an attack of 
inflated ego. His Puppy- 
ship—"Boxwood — Barken- 
tine,” an airedale, was ad 
judged the best dog on exhi 
bition. He belongs to Fred 
C. Hood, of Brookline, Mass. 























KADEL & HERBERT 





The Austrian spendthrift who debonairly 
lighted his cigarette from a burning bank note 
invariably created a sensation—before the war 
To-day in order to achieve notoriety he has to 

sort to other means. Bank notes are no 
fonger particularly valuable. This chap thinks 
so little of his collection of them that he is 
papering his walls with them. 
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NAVY OFFICIAL PHOTO 
Guantanamo, Cuba, is a noisy spot these days. Our fleet is 
going through its annual winter maneuvers there. All day 
long—and occasionally at night—there is something doing— 
target practice, the landing of parties, ete. This is a glimpse 
of some of our fighting vessels at anchor in Guantanamo Harbor 


The fleet is commanded by Admiral Hilary P. Jones. 







































NDER WOOD 
When this car heaves in sight 
lown in Merico the gentle bandit 
departs hastily, As is quite 
obvious, there's a reason! If 
President Obregon’s efforts are 
ywned with success, soon there 
on't be any more bad men 
south of the Rio Grande 


It may not look like it, but this 
trange contrivance is an “air- 

p- That is, the students 
vho carried it through the streets 
f London en route to the Chelsea 
irts Ball called it that. The 


** obs was one of many star- 


/ 
ng features that made the bia 











ball a memorable one 
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The old saying to the effect that the 


laikative 
barber cuts the most 


surely could not have bee? 
in the mind of the English storel 


vee per who 
painted this sign the other day. 


Aj pare ntly 


everything that is a possible topic of conversa 
tion has been mentioned Evidently as yet the 
good people of England are not ¢ specially inter- 


ested in the subject of prohibi 
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UNDERWOOD 

If you happe nto be thinking 
of taking a trip to either Pole 
you are advised to take along 
a few sleds like this one It 
weighs 900 pounds, fully 
equipped, and carries enough 
fuel in its tanks to propel if 
several } undred mules Its 
motor, it is claimed. cannot 
freeze, and it will go anywhere 
that a nan wall ing or now- 


shoes an g 


In a short time the Ar 


) , 
lourist tide will start again 
France Of a i} nonu 
ments erected along the 


battle front this 
the most ressive is to 
be found at Verdur » where 
1,000,000 men died The 
sculptor was Jean Boucher 

and the architect Cha 
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VII. 


COMPREHENSIVE = canvass 

shows that the chiropractors are 

more or less divided among them- 
selves in their estimate of chiropractic. 
None will admit that he considers it a 
cure-all, though some will go so faras to 
contend that it will cure every case that 
is curable. F. W. Collins, dean of the 
Mecca College of Chiropractic, in New- 
ark, N. J., is an exponent of this, the left 
wing of the profession. He is also a 
champion of those methods of advertising 
and publicity which have caused public 
criticism of chiropractic, and a qualifie | 
believer in the chiropractic correspon- 
dence school. 

On the other hand, there is a consider- 

able element among chiropractors who, 
while believing staunchly in the superla- 
tive effectiveness of the chiropractic 
thrust as a therapeutic agent concede 
both the physician and the surgeon a place 
in the field of healing, more particularly 
the surgeon; who condemn the corre- 
spondence school as a menace to chiro- 
practic and who deplore the sensational 
advertising in which some chiropractors 
and chiropractic institutes indulge. 
Joy M. Loban, president of the 
Universal Chiropractic Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, is an expo- 
nent of this w ing of chiro- 
practic. 

It is needless to Say 
that both the author 
of the series of arti- 
cles on chiropractic, 
which has been run- 
ning in Les.ie’s 
WEEKLY under the 
heading aboveand the 
magazine itself have 
been deluged since the 
series began with corre- 
spondence from chiro- 
practors, a great many of 
whom have entered emphatic 
protests against what they have 
termed a “pro-medical attack” upon 
their principles and practice. LEsLIE’s 
WEEKLY would have printed their letters 
as the series proceeded if it could have 
found room for them, since fair play de- 
mands that all sides be heard and the ob- 
ject of this series was not to attack, but 
simply to marshal the facts and pro- 
fessional opinions concerning chiroprac- 
tic. Lacking the space for these individ- 
ual protests, however, the plan was 
adopted of canvassing the chiropractic 
schools of the country for a consensus of 
opinion from leading chiropractors re- 
garding their theories and methods and 
some of the charges brought against them, 
and to this end the questionnaire repro- 
duced on the opposite page was sent to 
the head of every chiropractic school in 
the country. Replies to it have been 
received representing thefollowing schools: 

Standard School of ¢ hiroprac tic, New York 
City 













Chiro-Quack-tic? 


What the Chiropractors Say 





By Severance Johnson 


The Chiropractic University, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Palmer School of Chiropractic, Davenport, 


a. 

St. Paul College of Chiropractic, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Texas Chiropractic College, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

California Chiropractic College, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 

Los Angeles College of Chiropractic, Los 

Angeles, Cal. 

Of these we have chosen to reproduce 
in full one, that of Joy M. Loban, presi- 
dent of the Universal Chiropractic College 
of Pittsburgh. Dr. Loban is the author 
of “Technic and Practice of Chiroprac- 
tic,” which among the more conservative 
chiropractors in the country is considered 
the standard work on the subject. He 
therefore speaks below for this element 
in the profession and he does so with 
evident candor and sincerity. His an- 
swers follow: 

“1. We do not believe that all physical 
ailments can be cured by chiropractic. 
No system is veritably a ‘cure-all,’ 
though chiropractic seems superior in all- 
round usefulness to any other single 
method, 





“Technic of nerve tracing, show- 
ing position of fingers and 
marking of tender points.” 

Reproduced from “2. Space forbids classification of all 


“Technic and Prac- 

tice of Chiroprac- 

tic,” by Joy M. 
Loban. 


diseases. Some types of disease in the 
care of which chiropractic is effective are: 
The neuralgic conditions in all parts of the 
body; among those which chiropractors 
believe are directly and solely due to ver- 
tebral displacements are trigeminal neu- 
ralgia, brachial and intercostal neuralgia, 
spasmodic torticollis, lumbago and _sci- 
atica. Also neuritis, affecting similar 
regions of the body; neuroses, neuras- 
thenia, hysteria and chorea; migraine, 
bronchial asthma and bladder irritability. 
Also those neuroses which affect the heart 
and gastro-intestinal system. Others 
could be mentioned in the same list which 
are by chiropractors considered as being 
chiefly the result of spinal displacements. 
2 “In another class chiropractic principles 
have developed astonishingly good re- 
sults, namely: the common inflammatory 
diseases: rhinitis, pharyngitis, tonsilitis, 
laryngitis, bronchitis, gastritis and chronic 


Joy M. Loban, 
pre sident of the Uni- 
rersal Chiropractic Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


International School of Chiropractic, New 
York City. 
Carver Chiropractic Institute, New York 


City. ae, | 
Metropolitan School of Chiropractic, New appendicitis. E , 
York City. “The above mentioned, in both acute 


and chronic types, are so frequently seen 
in connection with well-defined displace- 
NJ ments in the spinal column and recovered 
Mecca Coll a through spinal adjustments, that the sci- 
lecca College of Chiropractic, Newark, ee . cht aa se ‘er : 

NJ ence of chiropractic presents a_ strong 
Riley School of Chiropractic, Washington, claim for its ability to deal with them. 

D.C. Others in this class, such as chronic ne- 
phritis, cystitis (cases without history of 
pelvic surgery) and anterior poliomyelitis, 
respond to the adjustment of subluxations 
found in connection with them, with lim- 
Ind ited degrees of recovery. 

nd. “ ~— * . — st} > dis. 
National College of Chiropractic, Chicago, In the class known as infectious dis 

il -ases we mention influenza, measles, scar- 
Missouri Chiropractic College, St. Louis, Mo. let fever, pneumonia, typhoid fever and 
Springfield Chiropractic College, Springfield, tuberculosis in the earlier stages. In this 

Mo class a remarkable absence of the com- 


New York State School of Chiropractic, 
New York City. 
Eastern College of Chiropractic, Newark, 


Universal Chiropractic College, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Canadian College of Chiropractic, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Ross College of Chiropractic, Fort Wayne, 


T 
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plications so common in infectious fevers 
has been noted. 

“Diseases of the blood and skin have 
proven less responsive, but many of them 
show definite improvement when their 
basis is found in one or more of the im- 
portant blood regulating organs and 
where subluxations have occurred to dis- 
turb the nerve supply. Other diseases in 
which the pathological process is degen- 
erative and progressive in character re- 
spond to the adjustment of subluxations, 
with checking of progress and improve- 
ment. Arteriosclerosis, fibrous changes 
of the heart, liver, kidneys and central 
nervous system have been successfully 
handled. 

“Diseases of the blood vessels, especi- 
ally high-blood pressure of functional 
character, hemorrhoids and varicose veins, 
are responsive in the presence of the chiro- 
practic cause. Many other diseases of 
diffiéult classification have found relief 
and recovery, especially various psycho- 
ses in which subluxations of cervical ver- 
tebree are found. 

‘Results as above given have been am- 
ply verified in clinical practice and regis- 
tered in so far as is possible by the use of 
diagnostic instruments and chemical anal- 
ysis. The stethoscope, sphygmomano- 
meter, X-ray and urinalysis in the hands 
of capable practitioners have supplied 
valuable findings. 

“On the other hand, the writer has 
never seen a malignant tumor cured by 
chiropractic adjustments and _ believes 
that it cannot be done. Amon condi- 
tions which rarely, if ever, 





F. W. Collins, Dean of Mecca College of 


Chiropractic, Newark, N. J. 


the practitioner of internal medicine 
would find a small field, yet we are con- 
scious of the fact that external applica- 
tions are frequently useful, especially 
where antiseptics are required to prevent 
infection following wounds or surface in- 
juries. It is also realized that internal 
medication is of value where great pain 
over an extended period might prove ex- 
hausting. It is doubtful if any case in- 
curable by chiropractic can ever be cured 
by drugs. It is believed in chiropractic 
that the physician has established his 


place through various methods of pallia- 
tion which in themselves do not become 
responsible for recoveries. 

“4. Chiropractic is wonderfully  effi- 
cient in dealing with most contagious and 
infectious diseases, which are aborted by 
the sudden ‘stepping up’ of the resisting 
power of the patient. Chiropractors can 
not, unaided, deal effectively with epi 
demics. ‘To cope with an epidemic, quar 
antine and sanitation must be enforced. 
This is properly placed in the hands of 
health boards. Chiropractors observe 
and are subject to all State and municipal 
health regulations and it is to be regretted 
that in many States the public is denied 
the boon of chiropractic service in con- 
tagious diseases because they are pre- 
vented from caring for such cases after 
these have been reported to health au- 
thorities, usually physicians. (All health 
boards should be strictly non-sectarian. 
“5. Diagnosis means ‘disease know- 
ing.’ Of course we believe in diagnosis. 
Some chiropractors prefer to rename it 
and call it ‘analysis,’ but every chiro- 
practor must find out what is the matter 
with his patient. The curriculum of the 
Universal Chiropractic College includes 
general symptomatology, direct and dif- 
ferential diagnosis, applied anatomy, der- 
matology, orthopedics, pediatrics, neu- 
rology, physical diagnosis, spinal exam- 
ination and analysis. Fifty per cent. of 
the course of study is diagnostic in char- 
acter. A chiropractor’s diagnosis em- 
braces a general physical examination, 
spinal examination, study of 

symptoms of all sorts, and 


special 





summary of findings. It 





yield to chiropractic are 
advanced tuberculosis, 
syphilis, internal abscesses 
of any location, gangrene,’ 
intussusception, strangu- 
lated hernia and adhesions, 


Leslie’s Questionnaire 


Sent to all the Chiropractic colleges in the country 


does not include the ‘ther- 
apeutic test” or any form 
of treatment, nor does it 
employ the laboratory as 
much as medical diagno- 


and conditions which re- 
sult from the formation of 
scar tissue within the body. 

“3. Neglect or the grav- 
ity of acase which in lighter 
form might respond to 
chiropractic adjustment 
often leads to necessity for 
surgical interference. 
Some conditions per se re- 
quire surgery, such as in- 
ternal abscess, gangrenous 
appendix, lacerations as in 
childbirth, scarred or ab- 
scessed tonsils, bone tissue 
formations, tumors, etc. 

“The principles of chiro- 
practic apply to almost all 
pathological conditions in 
which the body is known 
to have the power to re- 
generate tissue or the abil- 
ity to restore health in the 
face of the damage already 
done. 

“An entire book would 
be required to cover the 
subject of chiropractic 
prognosis. The utmost 
skill is required of the 
practitioner to determine 
in each case whether chiro- 
practic or surgery is indi- 
cated. It may be said 
that if these two methods 
were always properly used 





rs 


Do you believe that all physical ailments can be cured by chiro- 
practic? 

If not, will you kindly name types of ailments in the treatment of 
which you believe chiropractic is effective and types in the treat- 
ment of which you believe it is not effective? 

Among the latter which, in your opinion, require the attention of a 
physician and which that of a surgeon? 

Do you believe that chiropractic can overcome contagious and in- 
fectious diseases and deal effectively with epidemics’ If not, to 
whom should the care of such diseases be intrusted? 


Do you believe in diagnosis? If so, just what does the chiropractic 
diagnosis include? 

How much, in your opinion, is chiropractic indebted to osteopathy 
for its basic principles and methods? What is your reply to the 
charge of osteopaths that chiropractic has appropriated its prin- 
ciples and methods from osteopathy? 


Do you think that chiropractic schools should insist upon the same 
educational standards and courses of training as those of medicine 
and osteopathy? Do you believe the length of time required for 
such training should be the same? Do you believe chiropractors 
should pass the same State examinations required of physicians and 
osteopaths? 

In your opinion, are correspondence schools of chiropractic a men- 
ace to the profession? 

Are you in sympathy with the advertising methods employed by 
many chiropractors and chiropractic schools? Are not advertise- 
ments that chiropractic is a cure-all a menace to the profession? 


What elements in your profession, if any, do you regard as employ- 
ing harmful publicity and educational methods? 


What do you think will be the future development of chiropractic, 
away from or toward the practice of osteopathic methods—i.e. 
treating diseases solely by spinal adjustments or by adjustments of 
other parts of the body as well? 














sis. The inclusion of spe- 
cial methods of spinal 
examination, peculiar to 
chiropractic, makes chiro- 
practic diagnosis more ac- 
curate than any other in 
many instances. 

“6. Chiropractic is not 
indebted to osteopathy at 
all for its basic principles 
and methods. Until 1907 
the two systems were as 
far apart as the poles. 
Since that date the rapid 
growth of chiropractic has 
induced great modification 
of osteopathic theory and 
practice. Early osteo- 
pathic theory declared dis- 
ease to be almost wholly 
due to interference with 
blood supply. After the 
advent of chiropractic the 
osteopaths speedily  dis- 
covered that pressure on 
nerves is the chief cause of 
disease and that spinal 
treatment is of more value 
than general treatment. 
Osteopathy has burrowed 
a great deal from chiro- 
practic and has raised the 
futile cry of ‘theft’ in an 
attempt to establish claim 
to the purloined phrases 

(Concluded on page 385) 
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“It was fall, and the place was very lovely; a fine sweep of black lake, set about with round-shouldered mountains.” 


Stumblers Into Paradise 
By Alma and Paul Ellerbe 











HIS is a true story—except—as 
legal documents put it—as_ to 
matters of opinion and belief, and 


it begins with one of those, namely: That 
you get less for your rent money that you 
want and more that you don’t in Green- 
wich Village than anywhere else in New 
York. 

At any rate, that’s what the couple the 
story is concerned with told each other 
one Monday morning in their room in a 
summer resort hotel when they had fin- 
ished clipping the “For Rent” columns of 
the New York Sunday papers. 

“We know them!” they said in anti 
phonal discontent, as they bent over the 
pile of clippings that had reference to the 
Village; “We know them! From this 
little lethal chamber, where you can die 
quickly from the fumes of the gas that 
furnishes the only heat, to this pleasured 
palace of a whole house where dissolution 
would come more slowly from bad plumb- 
ing, or falling through a place in the floor 
that could have been avoided—by the 
young and athletic—or being eaten by 
rats like the Bishop of Bingen. We know 
them; and if all we earn’s got to go fora 
place’ to sleep, it’s going to be one of 
they turned to the pile of uptown 

“a clean place. a place with a 


these” 
clippings 
solid floor and a place that’s warm!” 


And that made them feel better, for 
they were both writers, filled with the urge 
toward self-expression. 

They had just about decided to do 
without eating entirely, settle down 
among the Philistines and lose their souls 
in the midst of some real uptown com- 
fort, when some one called to them to 
come and take a walk, and they put on 
their hats and coats and went outside and 
the thing happened that the story is about. 

It was fall, and the place was very 
lovely; a fine sweep of black lake, set 
about with round-shouldered mountains 
and dotted with rocky islands where tall, 
incredibly slender birch trees slashed their 
way skyward like tongues of vellow flame 
shooting through the heavy forests of 
hemlock and balsam, spruce and pine. 

The sun brought out. the sweetness of 
the balsam tress; the milk-white mists 
billowed and parted like magic casements 
upon sheer enchantment, the 
beavers slapped the quiet water with their 
flat tails resoundingly; and peace came 
dropping slow from everything. 

It was, in short, the incomparable 
Adirondacks, and they forgot their 
longings for the swirl of life on the Avenue, 
for music and the theater and the stimu- 
lation of other minds, and said they'd 
like to stay where they were all winter. 


vistas of 


They said it as one says: “Wouldn't it 
be wonderful to have a real job in the 
world? Be a producer instead of a con- 
sumer! Plow the soil, or put up build- 
ings, or weave the clothes that people 
must have to keep them warm d 
You know the kind of thing. 

And their companion said: “Well, why 
don’t you? Tl rent you Three Stars 
Cottage over there if you want it.” 

“Three Stars?” they exclaimed, and 
turned around to look at it, an eight- 
room house set on the hill across the road 
from the lake, with barn and woodhouse. 
separate (and extra) summer kitchen, 
two-room cabin in the vard, and a boat- 
house. “‘Why not offer us the hotel?” 

“You could probably have it,” he said 
drily, “‘if wanted it. I’m getting 
¥170 a month for Three Stars now, but 
five days later—on Saturday, the first of 
November—the bottom of this place will 
fall out. After that I'll rent you Three 
Stars—fully furnished, of course—for $10 
a month.” 

Because they were writers, that almost 
settled it of itself. If you could “take 
hold of the wings of the morning and flap 
round the earth,” you'd find most of its 
writers clustered about places like Three 
Stars, as ants about spilled sugar. Not 
auchors, you know; they're a different 


you 
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genus, living quite otherwise, and almost 
exclusively in New York and Los Angeles; 
but common, ordinary writers. The two 
in this story were as common and ordinary 
then as they are now, and they went up 
the hill to look at Three Stars. 

The name, of course, had something to 
do with it. 


“What'd you call it that for?” they 
asked the man it belonged to. 
“T didn’t. It’s far older than my 


ownership. It goes——’ They had got 
in by this time. The renters, who were 
friends of the owner, were off for the day. 
“It goes along with all this.” 

He exhibited a mirror six feet by eight, 
built into the wall and surrounded with 
two feet of wooden frame, carved into 
elaborate efflorescences and gilded; chairs 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, an excessively 
rococo clock, and a divan upon whose 
vast, once rose-colored bosom the weighti- 
est of Rubens’s beauties could have taken 
her ease surrounded by ample margins. 

“These and the name came down from 
the lady souse. They're all that’s left 
of her. Oh, yes, and the cockpit. I 
must show you the cockpit.” 

Is there something worth digging for— 
history, poetry, mythology, or what 
writers and editors elegantly call “human 
interest stuff’’—under the surface-life of 
every place in the world? If you'll try 
writing for a living for a while, you'll 
pretty well come to believe it. 

The lady souse—the designation had 
been bestowed upon her by the local 
people and had stuck—had been packed 
off there from the city by her husband— 
so ran the legend—who had done over 


the thermometer went to forty below up 
there and you couldn’t heat a house like 
that just with stoves, and snow blocked 
the roads for weeks on end, and the 
nearest grocery store and doctor were 
three miles away, and they’d freeze and 
have pneumonia and melancholia and get 
no mail and maybe nothing to eat, and it 
simply couldn't be done. 

But they did it; and looking back over 
two rather eventful lives, they can’t find 
a winter to put ahead of that one. 

They saw the lake freeze and the win- 
dows coat themselves thick with ice, 
and sundogs stain the sky by day and the 
long rippling fan-like waves of the 
northern lights by night, and the ther- 
mometer fall down, down, down, not just 
to forty, but to fifty below. They heard 
the ice bellow like Behemoth in pain, and 
the timbers of the old house and the tall 
great maples back behind them in the 
forest crack like pistol shots, and the 
foxes come out and bark at the moon. 
And they loved it. 

The bottom fell out on schedule time, 
and the very last of the city people went 
home. There were left the people in a 
dozen houses—caretakers and the like— 
strung sparsely in a mile-long row on 
the edge of the lake. The hotel was 
closed. The proprietor, on his way back 
to the land of the living, actually did 
stop in to see if by any chance they pre- 
ferred it to Three Stars. They could 
have had such corner of it as they felt 
they could vitalize for the same price. 

But already a liking for the old house 
had got into their hearts, and they 


wouldn’t have exchanged it for anything. 
It was double-carpeted, double-doored 
and double-windowed. The winds seemed 
to soar aloft so that they could fall upon 
it with unusual fury, and it withstood 
them contemptuously. The snow banked 
up and only made it warmer. The big 
round coal stove in the dining-room 
glowed in a dream of beatific serenity ‘all 
winter long, and the squat, rapacious onc 
in the study swallowed forests of birch 
and maple and hemlock, and the people 
inside had to remind themselves that 
somewhere there was a jostling, moiling 
world. 

In their little elysium there was no 
money. During certain hours of the day 
they wrote words upon white sheets of 
paper. Then when they strapped on 
their snowshoes and clambered over the 
drifts down to the tiny store and post 
office by the lake they mailed these to 
the editors of magazines, and though 
some of them are wandering yet, a few 
others suffered a sea-change into rich 
and strange smaller pieces of paper that 
read, “Pay to the order of,’ and these 
they signed on the back and sent off down 
the road again to the village bank, against 
which they issued other little pay-to-the 
order-ofs for everything they wanted. 
They lived on paper that year and rarely 
saw a dollar. Even the cook was paid 
by check. 

For along with the high cost of living, 
the world struggle for readjustment after 
the war, and other things of that sort, 
they had left behind them the servant 
problem, and there was a cook. She cost 
$6 a week, and she ran Three Stars 
better than they could have done it 





this old farmhouse and plumped her 
into it. If his hope had been to sober 
her, she had turned the place into a 
monument to that hope’s futility. 
She had blazoned the house with the 
name of her favorite liquor and up 
the hill a bit she really had built her- 
self a cockpit. It stood there still, 
but only to be seen by squinting 
through a crack in the floor of what 
had been for a time the summer 
dwelling of a clergyman! 

More probably her husband had 
merely tried to hide the lady souse, 
and in that had succeeded, for it was 
before the place became a resort; 
and the writers, wondering if the 
whole thing couldn’t be turned into 
a story and cash, debated as to whose 
tragedy was the greater, his in the 
city’s noise, or hers in the silence. 
Perhaps she fought superbly there 
alone, rising again and again with the 
only weapon she had, the broken 
sword of her worn-out will, to go 
down inevitably before the “terrible 
kings” of heredity and the dogged, 
implacable past. Local history has 
it otherwise, and the cockpit and the 
name of her house are against her; 
but if local history is wrong, it is but 
the liker to world history, which has 
woven a tissue of lies out of bits of 
circumstantial evidence quite as 
slight as these. 

After that, of course, 
writers wanted to move in. 

But first all their friends and ac- 
quaintances, and some kind-hearted 
people they hadn’t met before, 
gathered round them and told them 


the two 





A BALLADE OF MARCH 
WEATHER 


By EDWARD W. BARNARD 


A LEADEN dawn and sirens shrilling 
To wake the hills that dim and stark 
Sleep soddenly, as yet unwilling 
To doff their thinning winter sark. 
Nor do the widowed meadows mark 
The mad beseeching of the gale; 
Supinely still the ravished vale, 
Where tender things will soon be growing, 
Lies in the spoiler’s icy mail. 
The wild wet winds of March are blowing! 


Noon nebulous, the veiled sun spilling 
Cold brilliance from a colder are, 

With weak and furtive shadows filling 
The gusty desert of the park. 
Come summer and the merry lark 

Will trill us his melodic scale 

Where sparrows huddled from the hail 
Now mutely wait the braggart’s going 

With shattered lance and banshee wail. 
The wild wet winds of March are blowing! 


Dusk specter-grim and marrow-chilling, 

Each street-lamp but a haggard spark; 
Shapes ghostlike, eerily unthrilling, 

Bowed direly with unending cark, 

Go struggling through the bitter dark 
All bound for home, their golden grail. 
My elm is an incessant flail 

On pane and dripping roof bestowing 
Tattoos that make the stoutest quail. 

The wild wet winds of March are blowing! 


Now let us take some printed trail 
That fogs nor tempests durst assail, 
To balmy littorals and glowing; 
Whilst round about our firelit pale 
The wild wet winds of March are blowing! 


and much cheaper and turned into a 
friend to boot. She was glad of work 
for the winter. There was little to 
be had there after the city people 
went home. 

When automobiles were breaking 
their axles in the frozen ruts of the 
garbage-and-ash-bordered streets of 
New York, and people walked from 
the Bronx to the Battery, and 
paterfamiliases carried home their 
dinners under their arms or went 
hungry, these two stumblers into para- 
dise gave the mechanism of life no 
thought. Their groceries were de 
livered at the door twice and their 
mail at the post office down by the 
lake six times a week, without on 
slip-up during the winter. When 
nothing else moved along the thread 
of a road that bound them precari- 
ously to human kind, two north 
country men and two little north 
country horses picked their 
way over it as inevitably as the north 
star hung itself up every night over 
Slim Point. 

Now this couple had more clothes 
than usual that year. They had 
.been shabby on the streets of New 
York and under the very noses of 
their own people, and it had never 
occurred to anybody to fit them out, 
but as soon as it became known that 
they were wintering in a place where 
nobody else ever went except in 
summertime, a place where the ther- 
mometer dropped to forty below, 
not Elijah’s ravens could have been 

(Concluded on page 394) 
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THAT LITTLE FRACA 


Spain and the Tribesmen of Mo 


















For some time this gun—a Spanish prece caused the advancing Spanish 
forces considerable trouble, but it was finally retaken. 














WIDE WORLD 
Spanish machine guns pouring a deadly fire on the Moorish for 
charged and, after desperate fighti) 





Moor sh prisone rs be ung ™ 
brou ght to Melilla by a 
native policeman. Ap- 





parently the ladies take a 

hand in the scrapping, a 

fact which makes Spain’s 
task doubly difficult. 

















FIVE PICTURES © KEYSTON! 
General Berenguer, com 

ish army in Morocco. His 
easy one. He is opposed ¥y ar 
rapidly moving bands, capturir 
easy as we Americans once f 


behind the bars l 


A scouting party of / 
Moors. In broken 
country, where can- 
non cannot be trans- 
ported, the Moorisl I 
fighting men can give 
an excellent account 
of themselves. 
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RACAS IN MOROCCO 


nen of Morocco are Still at War 















WIDE WORLD 


A Moorish sharpshooter, perched high upon a commanding rock some- 
where in the Melilla war zone, takes a shot at the enemy. 
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n the Moorish forces near Atlaten, Morocco, just before the Spaniards 
r desperate fighting, captured the town. 


A snug little nest for a 

Spanish battery. Against 

troops using artillery it 

wouldn’t afford much pro- 

tection, but Moorish bul- 

lets smash in vain against 
its concrete sides. 
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mer, command N=( hief of the Span- 
‘oroeco. lis tasl: is by no means an 
is opposed 4y an enormous number of 
» bands, capturing which is about as 
ericans once found putting Aguinaldo 
| the bars the Philippines. 
‘ly of These armed gentle- 
roken n—who might hare 
can- iped straight out of 
lrans- the pages of a Robert 
rishi Hichens novel or “ The 
a give Sheik’ —are guarding 
count 1 railroad against the 


$. Spaniards, 
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“FOR AMERICAN PROGRESS-AMERICAN IDEALS S, 
SING A> AMERICAN SUPREMACY: AYAY 


WWE KA EDITORIAL 


Debt at the Vanishing Point 


ACTS are oftentimes painful to face. But the results of 

facing the other way are pretty sure to be more dis- 

tressing. Politicians and financiers of a certain type 
have been resolutely averting their eyes from the financial 
status of Europe as it affects this country, while emitting 
soothing sounds calculated to lull the public mind into the belief 
that the national debts owed to the United States by conti- 
nental nations are a tangible asset. Now M. Loucheur, fore- 
most French authority upon reparations, announces his defi- 
nite opinion that France will not and cannot pay a dollar of 
the three billions owed to this Government. It is hardly more 
probable that Italy can pay her billion and a half or Belgium 
her three hundred millions. These countries do not even 
carry the interest on the debts as liabilities in their budgets, 
nor does the United States regard it as a quick asset. To the 
over-optimistic M. Loucheur’s expert opinion may come like 
a thunderclap, but it is the kind of thunderclap which tends to 
clear the air for a juster vision. The more thoroughly the 
somewhat chilling facts are understood, the better prepared will 
people be for the readjustment of international finances which 
must sooner or later be arranged if world bankruptcy is to be 


avoided. Preferably sooner, for later might prove too late. 


Moral Leverage 


OES it therefore follow that all these presumably un- 
ID collectible national debts should be cancelled? That 
such an imposing gesture on our part would have the 
appearance of splendid generosity may be admitted. But 
would it be wise? Europe must presently come to us asking 
financial consideration. If we still hold her national notes of 
honor for billions of unpayable dollars we shall be in an advan- 
tageous position to exert moral pressure for that radical reduc- 
tion of the military establishments which, more than any other 
current and prospective outlay, are sapping her vitality. 


Impermanency of a Proverb 


7 RANTIC CHAOS” is not the sort of phrase to be ex- 
K pected from that calm and competent philosopher, 
Mr. Hoover. Doubtless, however, it is no more than 
sufficient as forecasting the condition of the terrene atmosphere 
should the miraculously developing science of radio-telephony 
be thrown open to all and sundry. Where, a year ago, there 
were only 50,000 wireless telephone receivers operating in the 
United States, that number has been multiplied by twelve. 
If an unlimited number of voices undertake to hail each other 
across the uncharted spaces, the circumambient ether will 
resemble a New York subway at the peak of the rush hour. 
Hence Mr. Hoover proposes that “broadcasting” be confined 
to matters of determinate public interest, educational, enter- 
tainment and news; and for once all the experts agree. Con- 
trol of the “vast inane”! So passes another of the standard 
similes, ““Free as the air.” The present generation may still 
use the atmosphere to breathe, and even to shout and look 
through. Who shall say that the next will be permitted to 
project oral waves of communication without a special license 
from the government, or gaze at the pitying stars except upon 
payment of an ethereal fee? 
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A Dubious Remedy 
Pee sett spread of the Industrial Court idea, which was 


to settle all labor-employer disputes by judicial fiat. 

will be seriously compromised if, as seems probable, 
the New York State Legislature rejects the New York City 
Board of Trade and Transportation bill to establish the system 
Industrial relations tribunals with 
power to dictate arbitrarily to employers, ““Thus-and-so must 
you deal with your workmen or be arrested,” and to employees 
“Against such and such a wage you shall not strike on penalty 
of going to jail” constitute a form of bureaucracy apparently 
too autocratic for public approval. Organized labor declares, 
with some excess of rhetoric, that the proposed law is a measure 
of serfdom. The same basic idea more reasonably expressed is 
embodied in Governor Miller’s announcement of opposition to 
the measure: “I doubt very much that the State can undertake 
to compel people to work for less wages than they are willing 
to work for.” Kansas tried the experiment and has had more 
serious trouble with the law than without it. Some new and 
effective method of settling industrial disputes is the prime 
Arbitrary court intervention does 


inaugurated in Kansas. 


economic need of the day. 
net appear to be the remedy. 


What Would You Expect ? 


UCH shocked comment has been aroused by a recent 
test of mental alertness wherein a group of two dozen 
college presidents fell below the marks attained by 

the pick of a freshman class. Editorial writers profess them- 
selves prey to the fear that our college presidents know less than 
they should, or perhaps that our freshmen know more. The 
misgivings arise from an error as to the basis of the test. The 
emphasis should be on “alertness” rather than on “mental.” 
It is really a question of athleticism. A boy of eighteen ought 
to be able to jump farther, run faster, and play tennis better 
than a man of sixty. For the same reasons he should be 
capable of thinking quicker. Not better or deeper or more 
soundly; just quicker. Mentally developing 
prime-of-life should be brisker than incipient age. The experi- 
ment of relegating the college presidents to their undergraduate 
studies and putting the nimble freshmen in control of their 
institutions would probably fall short of complete success. 


as physically, 


The Making of an Un-American 


SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD girl, presumptive heiress to 
A two of the great American fortunes, affiances herself 
to an elderly Swiss riding-master. Thereupon the 
American public registers surprise and resentment. The feel- 
ing seems to be that she should have stuck to her own nation- 
ality. Why should she? All her upbringing has been against 
it. Through the deliberate choice of her parents she has been 
carefully “formed” into an expatriate. She is described as 
speaking English quaintly and with a noticeable accent. She 
reports herself as disliking America, knowing almost nothing 
of it, loath to consider living here any length of time. In spirit 
she is European. Nothing about her connects up with the New 
World except the prospective dollars. Yet the two conspicuous 
families wherefrom she springs would probably be foremost 


in claiming membership in the 100 per cent. American’”’class! 
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ON THE HIGHEST 
AUTHORITY 


HO is it says 
that So-and- 
so is surely 


on the road to woe? 
That drink and cards 
will lay him low? 
“They.” 

Who is it says with- 
out remorse that Some 
One contemplates di- 
vorce? Who whispers 
scandal, too, of course? 
“They.” 

Who says that Mr. 
—never mind—the 
other eve went out 
and dined with sev- 
eral—well, you know 
the kind? “They.” 

Who says that old 
man What’s-his- 
name, is friendly with 
a certain dame? Who 
says it is a perfect 
shame? “They.” 

Who is it says the 
Browns and Greens 
are living far beyond 
their means? That 
soon there'll be some 
dreadful scenes? 
“They.” 

Who is it always says that Jones can 
NOT afford the car he owns? Who says 
his income’s mostly loans? “They.” 

Who says that Grumpy beats his wife 


By ARTHUR 


and leads her such an awful life? Who 
revels in domestic strife? “They.” 
To cut it short, who knows it all? And 


tells it when we come to call? And who, 


in brief, should hire a hall? 
THEY. 


7” * * 


‘¢ LD age has its compensations,” says 

a philosophic octogenarian. “At 
the age of eighty we are no longer strap- 
hangers in a crowded car.”” No; it is pretty 
hard to reach a strap when your arms are 
stiff with years. Still—and here comes the 
compensation—in a properly crowded 
street car it is practically impossible to 
fall down, even on one’s eightieth birthday. 


*x + 
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“Reading from left to right.” 


AS WE WERE SAYING 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


H. FOLWELL 


“READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT” 


W are the people whose pictures you 
see, 
Reading from left to right. 
Socially, very exclusive are we, 
Reading from left to right. 
Only an expert can tell to a dot 
If it’s a horse show, a lawn fete, or what; 
Really, one picture would do for the lot, 
Reading from left to right. 


Winter in Florida, Pinehurst in Spring, 
Reading from left to right; 

Golf, bathing, motoring, any old thing, 
Reading from left to right. 

Yawnful of manner, correct as to clothes, 

Only effusive to those ‘“‘whom one knows,” 

Mixture of faces, hats, laces and hose 
Reading from left to right. 


iia \y" jg ai 


HE NEEDS TO BE 
/ CCORDING to a 
4 & writer of readable 
stuff, a prosperous 
German in Berlin eats 
than 
meals a day. 
his schedule: 

“First breakfast at 
a comfortably earls 
hour; second break- 
fast at eleven, of per- 
haps a glass of milk, 
or perhaps a glass of 
beer, and sandwiches: 
a very heavy lunch of 
four or five courses, 
with wine or beer: 
coffee and cakes at 
three; tea and sand- 
wiches, or sandwiches 
and beer at about five; 
a strong dinner, with 
several kinds of wine 
at seven or half-past, 
and a substantial sup- 
per before going to 
bed.”’ 

Small wonder that 
the Gerinan motto is, 
“God with us.” 


ho less seven 


Here is 


* * * 


The alphabet, alas, is back to normalcy. 
D. 8. C., which formerly signified Distin- 
guished Service Cross, now suggests nothing 
more thrilling than Department of Street 
Cleaning. 

* * * 

THE CONGRESSMAN’S RADIO 
Datty ProGrRam 
Broadcasting Station, S. O. S., His Home 

District. 

7 p.M.—Instrumental Music, “The Con- 
gressional Blues,” Home District orchestra. 

7:30.—Kicks from constituents 
failure to reduce taxes. 

7.45—Threats that he will be knifed at 
the polls if he doesn’t vote for the Bonus. 
8.10—Threats that he needn't expect 
re-election if he does vote for the Bonus. 


over 


8.30—Comiec Song: “Nowhere to Go 
But Out.” Home Folks Male Quartet. 
8.45—Hearing what will happen to him 


if he votes for a sales tax. 
9.15—Solo with chorus, “The Old 
Grouches at Home.” Constituents’ 





EFORE entering upon another 

campaign, politicians must reach 
an understanding as to what con- 
stitutes “the silk stocking element.” 
A line must be drawn between the 
pure silk element in politics, and the 
fiber silk with lisle tops and feet. 

* * * 


What we waited in vain to read, 
under a Dublin date line, was an ac- 
count of the departure of the last Eng- 
lish Beef Stew from Ireland. 


* * a 


WEEP NO MORE, MY LADY 
Oh, the sun shines bright on Ken- 
tucky’s public schools; 
’Tis settled; the pupils are gay. 
Old Adam packs his trunk, in his place 
is Darwin’s monk 
In Kentucky’s public schools far 
away. 








Glee Club. 

9.35—Kicks, complaints, threats, 
reminders, abuse, advice, profanity. 

10—Lecture on Water by the 
Home Drys. 

10.15—Lecture on Beer and Light 
Wines by the Home Wets. 

10.30—Assorted sneers. 

10.45—“Prosperity Blues,” Home 
District Orchestra. 

IBETAN prayer wheels are ro- 

tated by hot air and wind. Ti- 
betan prayer wheels would thrive 
amazingly in Washington, D. C. 





. . + 


“If you can’t get me indicted, then at 
least have me suspected,” is the way the 





“At least have me SUSE cted.”” 


movie star puts it to her press agent 
these days. 
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KEYSTONE 
Here's one of those whom the birth 
of the “Irish Free State” delighted 
His name is Francis J. Lowe. Mr 
Lowe is Secretary of the “Friends 
of the Trish Free State,” which has 
re ently been formed in Americ. to 
support the “neu Ireland and to 


- eae 
promote commercial relations 


between 


Ireland and this country. 


KADEL & HERBERT 


. 
Be hold the neu Queen of Grand 
Opera! She is Jeritza. Only a 
short time ago she came un- 





PAUL THOMPSON 
The average author writes about half 


1 dozen novels, and then passes on to heralded to this country. She was 

Here is a chap, os this preture proves conelu- 

sively be autiful; and she had a 

roice that might well be described 

as “divine.” To-day musical 

New York is at he r feet and she 
is Jeritza, the Famous! 


more resttul re gions. 
an Englishman, who has turned out no 
less than seventy! Heis E Phillips 
Oppenheim, who has been visiting his 
American cousins afte r an absence 


of eleven years. 














KEYSTONE 
When Fannie Hurst became Mrs. J. S. Danielson she didn’t tell her friends— 
Nobody knew that there was a Mrs. J. S. Danielson. Mr. and 
Mrs. D. occupied separate apartments. But that time is past. The Danielsons 
sailed for Europe the other day—when this picture was taken. Mrs. Danielson 
has written many extraordinarily interesting slories, but none quite so fascinating 


for months 


as her own true one. 


























PHOTOS (©) KEYSTONE 





What is the secret of longev- 
ity? Dr. Josiah Oldfield, 
noted English physician 
(above) shouts “Proper eat- 
ing!” in answer to this ques- 
tion. He is in his nineties 
and should know whereof he 
speaks. However, along 
comes Dr. Stephen Smith, 
who recently celebrated his 
ninety-ninth birthday anni- 
versary in Montour Falls, 
N.Y., and begs to differ with 
Doctor Oldfield. Says Doc- 
tor Smith: “If you want to 
live to be one hundred, drink 
plenty of wine!” Dr. Oldfield 
says that the average age of 
man should range between 
90 and 105 years 








KADEL & HEKBERT 


Commander Frank Wild, 
who, on the death of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, took com- 
mand of the expedition ad- 
rancing toward the South Pole 
in the Quest. Commander 
Wild has often accompanied 
Shackleton on his Polar ex- 
peditions. The former head 
of the party was buried far 
to the south in the frigid 
region where he achieved 
fame. 


































provided he eats as he should and does not 


defy Dame Nature. 





PEOPLE WHO ARE INTHE 4 
| LIMELIGHT 








= * 
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DRAMATIZING 
JAZZ 


WHITE PHOTOS 


AZZOMANIA is pictured 

as a decadent influence in 
American life by J. Hartley 
Manners in “The National 
Anthem,” the powerful play he 
has written as the latest Broad- 
way starring vehicle for his 
gifted wife, Laurette Taylor. 
In it a young, modern-day 
couple race to a tragical smash 
up amid an incessant off-stage 
throb of syncopated melodies. 
Here, the star is surrounded by 
the jazz band which, through- 
out the play, is heard but not 


seen. 





Marian Hale (Miss Tay- 
lor) marries a fast-living 
young jazzomaniac hop- 
ang to reform him. In- 
stead he drags her down 
to his own level. In 
Paris an accidental dose 
of poison brings her to 
her senses. Horrified, 
she informs her father, 
father-in-law and her 
friend (Richie Ling, 
Dodson Mitchell and Lil- 
lian Kemble Cooper) that 
she is through with jazz 
and all it typifies to her 


Marian (at right) con- 

soles with a dance the 

former suitor (Frank 

M. Thomas) whom she 
has rejected. 


- ~_ sane - " _ — Marian realizes Arthur (Ralph Morgan) proposes to Marian at the fashionable country club and 
her danger and begs her friend to save her, promises her that in future he will not drink “any more than is good for him.” 











A CHICAGO VIEW 


Editor, Lesure’s Wrek.y 


4 historian said that the greatest evidence of liberty a 
country could show was the respect its people had for the 
rights of the minority. A fanatical majority in a demox 
racy may plead human love as a justification for the most 
yutrageous infringement on the rights of the minority 

Do the good men and women of the United States of 
America know that a political autocracy with a majority 
of one vote in each one of three-fourths of the State legis 
latures and two-thirds of Congress on a joint ballot could 
nullify all those guarantees of civil and religious liberty so 
carefully provided for by the founders of this republic? 

Do those good people who plead love and invoke law 
to impose their idea of personal conduct on the other fel 
low realize what may be the ultimate consequences of 
their disregard for the fundamentals of Madison and 
Jefferson? 

Jas it ever occurred to these holy men and women that 
there might arise within our boundaries a proletarian 
autocracy who might plead precedent and love as a reason 
for the repeal of every law or statute built up by hun- 
dreds of years of effort, for the protection of the property 
rights of the industrious and the frugal, who own shops 
and mills and homes? 

Let us not forget that it was love and not hate that 
caused the Puritans to close the theaters in England 

It was love and not hate that caused the religious zealot 
to force, by torture, the unbelieving heretic to abjure his 
heresy 

It was,love and not hate that prompted a great re ligious 
sect to ordain that its women must avoid the artifices that 
beautify and allure 

If they could muster a majority, love m 
certain group to make the practice of medicine or phat 
macy a crime 

Another group might, if they had the power, forbid 
the use of the hog or the lobster as food 

The vegetarian would surely inhibit the use of flesh as 
food, and love would be the motive. 

Tobacco is now taboo in Utah. Love and not hate 
governed the Mormon who controls t may also lead 
to the elimination of tea and coffee which are frowned on 
by the church. 

Love and not hate caused the majorities in certain 
States to make the playing of billiards a crime. 

It might have been Islamic love, but it was not altruis- 
tic love that caused Mahomet to interdict the fermented 
juice of the grape 

If reason, rather than fanaticism, had guided our law- 
makers, we might have had regulation instead of Pro- 
hibition We would have put the distilled liquors under 
the control of the physicians and the pharmacists 

Gambrinus and Christ would not have been regarded 
as potential criminals 

Beer and wine, the beverages of the ages, might still h« 
the solace of a free people. Their temperate use has 
never impaired health 

We must remember that over 90 per cent. of the dis- 
eases due to gluttony are caused by gluttonous eating, 
and less than 10 per cent. are due to intemperate drinking 

Of course the advocates of intolerance have pleaded 
love for men and women and children as the impelling 


ght cause a 





motive which spurred them on to action Sut are these 
protestations ol love most truly sincere and without 
guile? 


Their love may really be altruistic, but we 
forget that a dry legislature voted against the ch 
law in Missouri, a dry legislature voted against a law 
limiting the hours of labor for women in Illinois, and a 
dry Congress voted against the bonus bill which would 
benefit those men who offered their lives that our country 
might live 





JI.WLM 
Chicago, Ill 
SEES INCREASE OF CRIME 
Editor, Lesiir’s Week y 


Every honest man believes in the enforcement of a 


laws, but none but a fanatic can countenance gross viola 


tions of the natural and legal rights of person and property 
guaranteed by the fundamental law of the nation, to 
enforce a measure regulating the gustatory habits and 
social customs of the people. 

Prohibition is proving to be an unmitigated curse 
he people and private life and health of the citizen, to 
the family, to industry, and to our domestic politics and 
international relations. To examine briefly the facts 


t 
o 


as they are 

There has been no falling 
general increase in all parts of 
with the police force transformed into “cellar smellers 
rime of every nature, everywhere, increases unchecke 


Adolescent addi 


orms of dissipation and immorality is notor 


off in crime, instead we find a 


the country. Obviously 


ll Divorces increase 


Jails are f 
m to aill 

iously more frequent and flagrant than ever befor 
Bootlegging has become an unquestioned professior 

Many who have in the past lived as law abiding 

have taken to procuring liquor for those who are 














n to pay whatever is asked Wall Street is 
field for hundreds of “salesmen” who deliver to 
home the best of the best, and confine operations not to 
whisky, but supply wines liquors of the highest 
grade, and dispose of more latter than the former 
Respect for law ¢ characteristic of the American 
mental attitude There is, however blot on the 
eutcheon, and in the words of a_ well-known 
learned magistrate, “all tha he i Const 





is the 18th Amendment 


New York City W. J. R 
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What Do You Think of P 


rohibition ? 





NOTHER installment of letters 
£1 received by Lesire’s WEEKLY from 
various parts of the country in response 
to its National Prohibition Questionnaire 
is published here — More will appear 
in succeeding issues, the extent that 
space will permit. 

labulation thus far of the views ex- 
pressed in the communications received 
shows the ratio of expressions of opinion 
on the following seven questions in 
Les.iz’s Questionnaire, as follows: 

“Are you in sympathy with National 
Prohibition?” 


Yes 33.188‘ 
No 66 . 002‘ 
DoustFuL oR INCONCLUSIVE 810% 


“So far as you can observe, is Prohibition 
be ing succe ssfully enforced im your com- 
munity?” 


Yu... ; 13,848‘ 
No 81.790°, 
DousTFUL OR INCONCLUSIVE 4.362% 


“In your neighborhood, among your 
personal acquaintances, has drinking in- 


crease d or de cre ased? 


INCREASED - . 53 .549% 
DecREASED 30. 136° 
Dovustrut or INCONCLUSIVE ..-16.315% 


“Do you favor stricter Prohibition en- 
forcement laws or a modification of the 
present laws?” 


Srricter EnrorceMeENt 24. 678% 
MopiFicaTION 70.784 
DovustruL or INCONCLUSIVE... 4.538 


“Do you believe that “‘bootleggers” are 
making large sums of money?” 

Yes 

No 

DovustFruL oR INCONCLUSIVE 





“Do you personally know people who did 
not drink liquor, before Prohibition, who 
do so now?” 


Yes ion ‘ ; 64.341% 
No ‘ .33.178% 
DovustruL or INCONCLUSIVE 2.481‘ 


“Have you personal knowledge of young 
men and girls who, before Prohibition, 
did not drink liquor and are now doing 


so in public places? 


Yes ee Tey 50.846 
No ; 39.717 
DovustFuL oR INCONCLUSIVE 9.437%; 


Further tabulations will appear later 
LESLIE'S. 











WANTS LAW REPEALED 


Editor, Lesiin’s Week.y: 

I cannot help but believe that the present sysiem of 
trying to enforce the Volstead liquor law is a complete 
failure. As a matter of fact good, fair-minded, thinking 
men and women in this State now openly advocate a 
change for something else which would climinate making 
criminals of nearly every otherwise perfectly good citizens 

The heavy cost of enforcing this law can enly be take 
care of through taxation, and when the appropriations 
one after another have been spent nothing has been ac 
complished but adding more taxes on the taxpayer 
What few arrests and convictions have been brought 
about while these millions of taxpayers’ money have been 
spent are a mere nothing, and when one bootlegger or 
home-brewer goes to jail, about three more are coming to 
the front with a still better product 

I feel that an amendment to the Volstead law should 
be brought about, and submitted to the vote of the 
country, regardless of the outcome of question. Decided 
by the voters it would clear the feeling of millions who 
now feel that the 18th Amendment was slipped over 
on the American public while our boys were fighting 
overseas I think also that beer and wine permitted to 
be bought and sold would do away with a great amount 
of the present home-brewing I also feel that whisky 
properly regulated would not be out of place. The fact 
of the entire matter is that any system would beat the one 
now in existence. I consider the Volstead law as being 
a special inducement to the general public to become 

itlaws and to learn to disregard our constitutional laws 

Oscar THyren 


Kelliher, Mir 





A LESSON FROM CHILDHOOD 


Editor, Lestir’s WEEKLY 

How true it is that men are but children larger grown. 
I have read with interest the letters written Lesiie’s on 
Prohibition. Those on each side stamp themselves as 
belonging to either one or the other of these classes. 

We have two sets of school boys. One the thoughtful, 
studious class whose chief aim is self-improvement. To 
whom rules are no hardship as they have no desire to do 
the things ruled against. Another class, sometimes in- 
cluding a brilliant student but rarely, whose sole aim is 
mischief and who love to be considered rowdies and bul- 
ies by their admiring followers. 

This class pride themselves on being incorrigible and 
to whom new rules are but an incentive to worse conduct 

Have we not all known the ruffians who made life for 
the school teacher almost unbearable, gathering together 
and rehearsing their exploits with such remarks as these 

“She coulc dn’t make me do it “You bet I got the best 
of her.” “Just let her come on; I'll show her.” “There 

was a teacher once who was going to thrash me with a 
ruler but I just grabbed it away from her. I had to jerk 
her all around before she let go, but I got it and fired it 
out of the window " “Gee, you should have seen the 
kids laugh.” 

Sometimes these ruffians had parents and friends who 
thought the rules too strict and that the boys wouldn't 
be nearly so bad if they had a teacher who understood 
boys, although these rules were brought into being be- 
cause these rowdies were so bad that something had to 
be done. The teacher, using her best judgment, passed 
the rules 

Now the friends of the liquor ruffians pity them and 
say they are worse since Prohibition laws went into 
effect. Our lawmakers after seeing the evil effects of the 
unrestrained liquor traffic followed their best judgment 
in passing Prohibition laws. 

ot because young boys and girls are deprived of the 
comfort of beer and wine, but because their parents, not 
having trained them to lead decent lives, have lost con- 
trol of them are these young folks found dead drunk in 
dance halls and road houses. 

Was the insistence of these minors so great that a law 
abiding citizen was forced to give them more and more 
liquor until they were drunken? 

ot Prohibition laws but the handler of booze is to 
blame because he will ruin the souls of babes for money. 

I would like to know to whom our citizens are swearing 
their allegiance—to beer or to the Government? 

Let sober- minded, thoughtful citizens everywhere up- 
hold the Government. 

‘i tm 
Ingallston, Mich. 


CALLS PROHIBITION UNNECESSARY 


Editor, Lester's Week y 

Prohibition is wrong because, more than any other 
law passed in this country, it has undermined respect for 
national ‘and State laws t is only being partially en 
forced in this community, and drinking in private homes 
has been greatly increased. Bootleggers are making large 
sums of money, as indicated by the report of the Federal 
Prohibition department here in Denver; which is to the 
effect that the department has on hand $30,000 worth 
of automobiles which they have seized in the last four 
months. 

I have personal knowledge of people who drink now 
who would not have thought of doing so be' fore Prohi 
bition, especially young men and girls. This is made 
possible by home-brewing and by flasks carried “on the 
Lip Allowing people beer and light wine might de- 
crease “hard’’ liquor drinking, if the lighter beverages 
could be procured in restaurants, etc. If this were pos 
sible there would be fewer people take a chance on doubt 
ful “hard” liquor from bootleggers 

The principal idea behind Prohibition is simply this 
“The American people are a set of weaklings who cannot 
control their appetites, and who are so helpless that they 
must hire officers to save them from themselves. 

If that is an incorrect estimate of our American char- 
acter then Prohibition is unnecessary. 

It would be nothing short of a mockery to pass stricter 
enforcement laws while the laws we have cannot be 
enforced. The law should be modified as speedily as 


possible 
C. E. M 
Denver, Col. 


THINKS PROHIBITION HEAVEN-SENT 
Editor, Lesuir’s WEEKLY 

Have you who say “this is a free country and our free- 
dom should not be taken away by prohibiting whisky, 
etc.,” ever suffered the humiliation of a drunken parent? 
Have you ever dodged teacups thrown by a drunken 
mother? Or listened to her curses by the hour? Have 
you ever tried to hold up your heads among people, know- 
ing that they know your mother is a drunkard? No, 
can answer for you, you have not 

Think. Your hour here is very short. Why try to 
bs ind a curse down to the coming generations. They say 

at El Paso is flowing with liquor. You would think the 
hoe Grande were a flowing river of wine to hear them talk. 
But, speaking from experience and the experience of 
friends, liquor is not easy to get, and after suffering from 
the curse of drink for twenty-six years, these years of Pro- 
hibition are heaven-sent. God grant that Prohibition 
will not fail 





G.P Pp 
El Paso, Tex 
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and methods. 
seriously except osteopaths. 


No one takes this very 


“7. Chiropractic. schools should cer- 
tainly not adopt the educational standards 
and methods of medicine and osteopathy. 
Nor should chiropractors pass the same 
State examinations as are passed by phy- 
sicians and osteopaths. Medical educa- 
tion contains much which could not possi- 
bly be used by a chiropractor and it would 
he unreasonable to require him to learn 
it. Obstetrics, toxicology, pharmacology, 
materia medica, etc., would remain abso- 
lutely unused if a chiropractor learned 
them. May we be permitted to quote 
the opinion of Judge Lansdon of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Tennessee? 
He said: 

‘P. K. Norman, et al. 

vs. Appeal from 

Maude Hastings, et al. ShelbyCounty 

“The court thinks that chiropractors 
cannot be classed along with charlatans 
and fakers. This science of healing is well 
developed and recognized in many juris- 
dictions and many believe in its efficacy. 
It is not suggested on the record that the 
practice of the science is in any way dele- 
terious to the human body. 

“Our statutes undertake to provide 
that no one shall undertake to practice 
any healing art until he has been exam- 
ined by our various boards and duly 
licensed. As a condition to obtaining 
license the applicant must pursue a course 
of study covering many subjects. Chiro- 
practors have no occasion to apply much 
of this learning. The court is of the opin- 
ion that since their treatments are not 
shown to be injurious to anybody—they 
do not give medicine, operate, or subject 
the body to injurious manipulation—the 
requirement that they study and be ex- 
amined on subjects in no way pertaining 
to their occupation is an arbitrary and 
unreasonable attempt to restrict their lib- 
erties and the liberty of the people who 
wish to patronize them. Such a regula- 
tion has no reasonable tendency to pro- 
mote the public safety and welfare. 

‘The court recognizes fully the power 
of the Legislature to regulate the practice 
of chiropractic by appropriate legislation. 
\ board may be created to do this or the 
present board empowered to regulate this 
profession under suitable regulations. 
\n innocent business, however, cannot be 
prohibited under the guise of regulation. 

‘Our statutes, therefore, if they may 
be said to prohibit the practice of chiro- 
practic, are invalid to this extent.’ 

“Eighteen months has been proven to 
© an adequate period of training for chi- 
ropractors. Medical courses are longer, 
uot alone because they include more sub- 
jects and lead to a wider field of practice, 
but because of a desire on the part of 
medicine to decrease the number of en- 
trants. Medical standar{s are largely 
artificial and based on the needs of the 
profession rather than on the public good. 
Why does medicine talk only of diagnosis 
nowadays and scarcely at all of cure? 
Since chiropractors can cure their patients 
rather more often with knowledge gained 
in three years of six months each than 
physicians with all their training, the 

length of the chiropractic course is suff- 
cient, 





“To secure proper attention and 
growth, and to insure to the public the 
retention of the system, chiropractic must 
remain independent of its competitors. 
To try to force chiropractic, medicine, and 
osteopathy into one mold will spoil one 
or all of them. 

“8. Correspondence schools in chiro- 
practic are a disgrace and a menace to the 
profession. It is impossible to qualify a 
man by mail in such a delicate manual 
art as chiropractic. There should be a 
Federal prohibition of correspondence 
training in chiropractic since State laws 
are not yet adequate. The evil could be 
conquered by uniform State licensing laws 
for chiropractors, but thus far medical 
opposition has prevented the chiropractic 
profession from protecting itself and the 





Is It Chiro-Quack-tic ?—(Concluded from page 375 


Chiropractic College, Mo., 


Springfield, 
and from Charles A. Cale, president of 
the Los Angeles College of Chiropractic. 
None of these men believes that chiropra- 


tic isa cure-all. Each one names diseases 
and conditions in the treatment of which 
the physician or surgeon should be called. 
All condemn the correspondence schools 
of chiropractic and all deprecate the sen- 
sational advertising of chiropractic in 
which some chiropractors indulge. 

At the opposite extreme may be men- 
tioned the reply of F. W. Collins, dean of 
the Mecca College of Chiropractic, New- 
ark, N. J. Dr. Collins believes that all 
physical ailments can be cured by chiro- 
practic * ‘if they are received in the early 

| stages.” “There are individual cases,’ 
he goes on to say, “that will not re spond 


public against incompetent pretenders. } to chiropractic adjustments or to any 


It is a curious paradox that medicine, by 
insisting upon unreasonable and unen- 
forceable standards designed to annihilate 
chiropractic, has caused fraudulent insti+ 
tutions and practitioners to flourish. 
Medical selfishness and shortsightedness 


Chiropractors will speedily rectify this 
condition if medical opposition to the 
legal regulation of chiropractic is with- 
drawn. 

“9. Any advertisement of chiropractic 
as a cure-all is a menace to the profession. 
Much chiropractic advertising is untrue, 
misleading and exaggerated. Much of it 
ismercenary. We do not object to proper 
education of the public, but we wish that 
an aroused public opinion would compel 
the abandonment by chiropractors and 
schools of all untruthful advertising. 

“10. We regard the extreme radicals in 
our profession as employing harmful pub- 
licity methods—we cannot call them edu- 
cational. We think the national adver- 
tising campaign of the U. C. A. has been 
about equally balanced between good and 
evil. 
“11. The future development of chir- 
practic is likely to be a growth along pres- 
ent lines; straight chiropractic without 
leaning toward osteopathy or general 
treatment. The theory of chiropractic is 
diametrically opposed to the theory of 
general treatment. There is no force or 
tendency now in sight which could make 
chiropractic other than what it is. There 
is an unquestionable refining tendency 
which is leading to more thorough educa- 
tion, better diagnosis, more careful case 
selection, more professionalism. The chi- 
ropractor of the future will not be the ex- 
treme radical so common a few years ago. 
He will not be an ignorant boaster, but a 
quiet performer—a chiropractic special- 
ist. Yet the identity and purity of the 
system will be retained because its prin- 
ciples are eternally true and increasingly 
effective as applied with increasing knowl- 
edge and care.” 

It may simplify the problem of the 
reader in reaching a judgment of the atti- 
tude of the leaders of chiropractic toward 
their profession, briefly to compare the 
other replies received to LEsLIE’s ques- 
tionnaire with Dr. Loban’s. Those which 
parallel his most closely come from J. S. 
Riley, president of the Riley School of 
Chiropractic, Washington, D. C.; from 
L. S. Hunter, president of Springfield 


S 


have blocked protection of the public.” 





other system of treatment.’ 

His answer to the third question reads: 
“I do not believe that a physician or sur- 
geon should be allowed to come near or 
touch the human body. If the chiro- 
practor is unable to get results with ad- 
justments the patient should be turned 
over to an osteopath or naturopath—the 
poorest chiropractor or naturopath is bet- 

ter than any ten M.D.’s put together.” 

Dr. Collins believes “that correspon- 
dence schools can and do give a good 
course of home study, but corre. spondence 
schools cannot teach chiropractic. This 
is a mechanical move and cannot be 
taught by mail—although I know some of 
the best chiropractors who are licensed in 
this State (New Jersey) who are corre- 
spondence graduates. They affiliated 
themselves with practitioners and by 
practice developed the unique chiroprac- 
tic thrust.” 

In answer to Question 9, which reads: 
“Are you in sympathy with the advertis- 
ing methods employed by many chiro- 
practors and chiropractic schools? Are 
not advertisements that chiropractic is a 
cure-all a menace to the profession?” Dr. 
Collins writes: 

“I am in sympathy with sane chiro- 
practic advertising. I do not believe that 
chiropractie is a cure-all, nor do I believe 
that the advertisements are a menace to 
the profession. The trouble with the 
chiropractors in general is that they get a 
case that has been given up by the medi- 
cal dopesters, and probably butchered by 
several surgeons, and then by adjust- 
ments of the spine the chiropractor brings 
about co-ordination of what is left of the 
cell tissue, and naturally he feels his posi- 
tion. Probably he will sometimes exag- 
gerate in his advertising methods on this 
account.” 

To the question, “What elements in 
your profession, if any, do you regard as 
employing harmful publicity and educa- 
tional method?” he answers laconically, 
“None!” 

Between the two apparent extremes 
represented by Dr. Loban and Dr. Collins 
lies the wide middle ground of chiroprac- 
tic opinion, 


(This is the final article in the series 
by Severance Johnson dealing with 
the subject of chiropractic.) 
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Little Stories of 
IV. 





For he was as easy as an old 
was rotund and slow, with a 
and deep wrinkles 


shoe. He 
long, pointed nose, 
around a humorous mouth, perpetually 
with conversation and chewing- 


tobacco—a habit begun “thirty-six years 


|ago come the nineteenth of next month,” 


when a Gypsy gave him a chew to stop a 
toothache: ‘An’ I’ve been a-chewin’ ever 
since.” 

“Mostly they call me 
“You see, 


Dr. Cor vdle,”” he 


vouchsafed. I went to work in 


| the factory down to Gorham when I was 


fifteen, and the first day some feller said: 
‘Do you know who you remind me of? 
‘Some blamed fool, I guess, says I. 


| You're the livin’ image of old Dr. Coodle 
| who used to drive 
jin an old-time, 


all round this country 
two-whee'ed shay; an’ 
the shay’s out back of our barn now.’ 
An’ it’s been Dr. Coodle ever since.” 

He was fifty-one, and lived out in the 
near Blacksnake, taking care, 
single-handed, of a house, and a family, 


land a half-attempt at a farm, and a dozen 


or more cattle running half wild. 
“Wouldn't it pay you better to have a 

even grades, instead of 

Jerseys 


“Perhaps it would, perhaps it would.” 
“Costs just as much to feed and milk a 
quarts as one that 
gives fifteen.” 

“Wa’al, I d’no as I'd like to take that 
cow. D’ruther go 
round an’ handle four or five.” 

It soon became noticeable that no part 
or muddy or 
and an hour’s handling 
with him of the big two-man maple 
rammer left a distinct respect for his 
apparently lazy and smiling habit of work. 
But it was not until he began to tell of his 
young bulls, running loose in the thickets, 
that the real Coodle appeared. 

“The thing to do with a sassy bull,” he 
remarked, “is to white-oak him.” 

“Do what?” 

“White-oak him. You take a piece of 
good white oak ‘baout the length of that, 
an’ when he comes for you, fetch him a 
good crack right on the nose—an’ he'll 
soon know who’s boss.” 

There was a new aspect upon him, as 
of a man discoursing of the profession he 
He proceeded to narrate 
in demonstration 


awkward for him; 


has mastered. 
after instance, 
of his idea. 

There was a yearling with a ring in his 
who had run in the woods with the 
birth. Dr. Coodle “never 


nose 


cattle 


since 


THE BULL-TAMER 
By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


E came to help us sink the big 
plank box around the spring by 
the camp; and instantly he was 


Real Americans 





paid no ‘tention to him,” and the yearling, 
monarch of all he surveyed, became up- 
lifted in spirit. One day the boys came 
in and said he had chased them out of the 
pasture when they were going on a fish- 
ing expedition. 

Coodle laughed at them. “That thar 
little critter ain’t big enough to chase a 
ground hog,” he declared. 

Shortly afterward he was coming 
through the pasture and came upon the 
yearling. The little bull could not see 
him well, but he had decided anyhow 
that his pasture belonged to him. In- 
stantly, he bellowed and charged with 
great speed. 

“There warn’t no time to dodge or 
run or get a white-oak stick,” explained 
Dr. Coodle. So he grabbed the ring. 
But just then he stubbed his toe on a root, 
and bull and he went to the ground to- 
gether. Somehow, he presently found 
himself sitting on the prostrate yearling 
with a stick in his hand. “I sot on that 
critter’s head and whaled him till he knew 
who was who. After that he’d make for 
his stall if I spoke quick.” 

Again, there was a well-grown two-year- 
old—“an’ right clever he was, too”—who 
suddenly had a rush of power to the head. 
One evening he stopped short in front of 
the bars and prevented the cows from 
going into the barnyard. Dr. Coodle 
ran up. As the animal came for him, he 
“white-oaked” it, but hit too high. The 
bull’s horn, as it lunged, caught in his 
overalls, and the powerful beast 
very promptly tossed him right over the 
stone wall. 

“T warn’t hurt a mite, but I was terrible 
mad.” He hurried to the barn, got a 
pitchfork and ran back. The animal 
met him halfway—and they had a stand- 
up fight of it, until the bull, completely 
outdone, turned tail and galloped away 
to the barn for safety. 

“T couldn’t even speak sharp to him 
after that, or he’d run off to his own stall.” 

One could see him, the shiftless, easy- 
going, smiling backwoodsman—so good- 
natured that his big over-fed horse, 
“Chub,” took an hour to go three miles 
vowing that he didn’t think it right for a 
man to tell his wife that his mother made 
better pies than she did, even if she did: 
“It don’t do no good and it does her harm” 

getting up at four-thirty and doing 
chores until seven o'clock breakfast- 
tacking half-wild bulls with or without 
his “white-oak,” and taking evidently a 
deep satisfaction in ruling his own small 
dominion. Possibly some of the most 
important and successful “brain-workers”’ 
might correct their perspective of life by 
taking his place for a week or two. 


loose 


Songs 


By GAMALIEL 


Ss’ RANGE, how songs depart. 
A Some unrhythmical 
Winter of the heart 

Chills and blights them all. 


BRADFORD 
Then they reappear, 
Like a burst of spring. 
Isn't it a queer 
And delicious thing? 
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Flower of Death 
(Continued from page 370) 


were dark soft eyes. She put her burden 
on the table and tripped silently out of 
the room, drawing the white man’s gaze 
with her as she closed the door, forgetful 
for the moment of his errand and his host. 
Tom Mock smiled faintly as he prepared 
the elaborate drink, pouring in the murky 
green liquor and dripping water with 
fastidious care to melt the sugar. Not 
until his task was done and he had offered 
the drink with suave courtesy did the half- 
caste return to the pearl shimmering under 
the lamp. He picked it up, turned it in 
his pale fingers, observing the weight of 
the jewel and the smooth sheen; then he 
put it back upon the table. “It is a nice 
thing,” he remarked, “what do you ask 
for 1?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars,” answered | 
Sequard, “and cheap at the price.” 

Tom Mock sank his beak in the long 
glass and drank slowly, ““My friend, vou 


are not in New York or London 
besides, you have probably stolen the | 
pearl, so that it cost you nothing,” he | 


went on quietly, 

simple truth. 
Sequard straightened in his chair. “You 

yellow heathen . . . ” he began angrily, 


as though stating a 
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then, controlling himself, “I came to you 
because I was told you are the biggest 
huver in the islands. When you buy | 
that you're not buying a blister...” 
he jerked a blunt thumb toward the great 
pearl, “You know what it’s worth, 
what it will bring.” 


Tom Mock held up a slender hand, “Tt | 


is true that I will buy anything . . . but} 
at my own price,” he said gently, and the | 
argument was on. Sequard, used to| 


square-face gin, gulped the lethal drink | 
until it seethed in his blood and he cursed 
wildly, beads of sweat studding his brow 
in the steam-bath heat of the room. Tor 
Mock, his skin as dry as parchment, lis- 
tened and smiled his faint smile, and be- 
hind his inscrutable eyes the coiled ser- 
pent of his mind darted ceaselessly until 
the fangs drove home upon what they 
sought. As the white man’s anger waxed, 
Tom Mock grew vet more courteous and | 
bland, until at the end of a half se! 
Sequard stopped, fumbling helplessly at 
his ruddy beard. “I guess we are wasting 
time,” he said, and made as though to 
pick up the black pearl. Tom Mock 
shook his head slowly. “You are wrong. 
No man wastes time, but time wastes 
many men... we are learning, each 
from the other,” he spaced his words 
carefully, as a cat crosses a muddy street, 
“it means only that the pearl is worth 
more to you than I can pay; perhaps, it 
is worth the price you ask, I know that 
feeling . . . ” he paused, “I myself have 
something that I value as you the pearl— 

for it Klebock, or Endres, who died in the 
soft black slime of the Rio Hacha, might 
not have turned a finger. To me, it is 
very dear . . . ” again he rapped softly 
on the table. “I will have the girl bring | 
it, to show you before you go,” he said, 
and his eyes were like the lidless eyes of 
an adder. 
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looking at her as a thirsty man looks upon 
a cool stream, thought he saw her shrink 
and her ivory turn to paler porcelain. 
Tom Mock ended with a command, sharp 
as the spurt of a match in the dark, and 
the girl departed. 

“She will return in a moment,” he said. 

The light steps came toward the door, 
and Tom Mock rose to open it. The girl 
bore stiffly in her arms a small rattan 
hamper; this she set upon the table, and 
Sequard heard the swift intake of her 
breath as she left the room. 

Tom Mock shut the door, listened for 
an instant, and came back to the table. 
“Look!” he said gently, and slowly raised 
the top of the hamper. 

Sequard, with the island trader's 
knowledge, saw that the splendid orchid 
in the shadowed lamplight was rarely 
beautiful. Tom Mock stood on the far 
side of the table, looking at him as a child 
looks for approval. Rising on a slender 
furry stem was a flower of iridescent violet, 
splashed with creamy white. From the 
central cup the petals spread and drooped, 
and as his eyes fixed upon it, the great 
bloom seemed to pulsate. Tom Mock 
nodded his head, “Was it not worth 
waiting for? If only to please an old 
man? Look close—see,” he whispered, 
and Sequard rose and bent over the 
splendid ephiphyte. The heart of the 
flower was green, curiously molded. 
Closer yet he bent, until his heavy breath 
shook the orchid upon its stalk. 

Came a flash of livid emerald, leaping 
upward, a tiny hiss, and, fastened to 
Sequard’s heavy throat, above the jugular, 
hung a squirming, foot-long green snake; 
the palm-viper, whose sting is death. 

The white man sprang back with a 


hoarse cry, tore the writhing length of 
emerald from its hold and stamped it 
furiously into the thick mat upon the 
floor. ‘Tom Mock, in the shadows beyond 
the table, watched in silence, forgotten 
by the doomed man who knew his doom. 
Even as he stamped, Sequard’s breath 
grew thick, the venom in his pumping 
blood had begun its work, and the pres- 
sure of the terrible swelling was upon his 
throat, so that he choked as surely and 
swiftly as though a cord shut off his life. 

He caught at the table with helpless, 
aimless hands, for a moment beat the air, 
and sank to the floor. A shuddering con- 
vulsion bent him like a bow, he straight- 
ened, and was dead. 

Then only Tom Mock moved from his 
place, his yellow teeth bared as a wolf’s 
teeth are bared over his kill. He looked 
at the dead man, with grotesquely up- 
thrust beard, and at the crushed, quiver- 
ing body of the green snake that had 
served him, and his thin flanged lips 
melted into their faint smile. 

Delicately he lifted the black pearl from 
the table, caressing it with his dry pale 
fingers, and raised it until the glowing 
sea-jewel was held level with his brow. 
Thus poised, Tom Mock took silent 
mincing steps around the table, until he 
stood before the bland image of Tai-pek- 
kong, God of Riches. Gently he laid his 
spoil between that deity’s complacent feet, 
stood back, and with the echo of a lean 
chuckle in his throat, Tom Mock seven 
times made low obeisance. 


(This is the third of a series of stories 
amazing adventures of the Black 
Another will appear in an early 


on the 
Pearl. 


issue.) 


Where Self-reliance Counts 


By FRED. 


AST summer I spent several weeks in 

the woods and lived as nearly a 
natural life as one well could. That is, 
everybody wore the kind of clothes he 
wished to, and did about as he pleased, 
without regard to fashion or arbitrary 
social custom. I noticed that whenever 
anybody hired a guide to perform work 
that he could just as easily have done 
himself—such as rowing up the lake to go 
fishing—he immediately lost caste. It 
has regarded as an admission of inability 
or weakness. The man most admired in 
our party was the one most capable of 
being sufficient unto himself—able to go 
forth and catch his own fish, cook his own 
food, and construct his own rude shelter. 
After a month or two I grew accustomed 
to the woods idea that looking after one’s 


C. KELLY 


own wants is logical and commendable, 
and nearly forgot about the modern city 
viewpoint. But the first garage man I 
dealt with on my return to civilization 
almost snubbed me when he noticed that, 
though I had a large auto, I was my own 
chauffeur and filled my own grease cups. 
Then I paused and thought how wide- 
spread is the difference in the attitude 
toward servants or helpers in the woods 
and the city. Wherever our modern 
social life is highly enough developed it is 
more or less disgraceful to do anything 
useful that one can possibly hire done. A 
woman gains more social prestige from 
keeping three hired girls, than from being 
the most expert cook and most systematic 
housekeeper in the neighborhood. Not 
to have servants is to be inferior. 


A Young Mother 


By SAMUEL McCOY 


py ue will keep this night for you, 
Until dawn? 

Who will watch its hours through, 

On and on, 

Till the gray East flushes rose, 

And night's gone? 


‘Round one heart your thoughts must close— 
Praying palms 

That shut softly in their fold 

(Rich with balms!) 

All the joy your heart can hold, 

All its psalms! 


Lo! A flower has withdrawn 
From the rest; 

On the velvet-shadowed lawn 
Where her breast 

Felt a tear from heaven fall, 
She has guessed 


Meanings in the hopes that call 
Her alone; 

Listen! In the windless calms, 
From a throne 
Viewless, terrible, 
For her own! 


come alms 
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Where Hollywood Gets Off-— (Concluded from page 366) 


as a man who is at 125th Street and St. 
Nicholas Avenue, New York, knows he is 
in Harlem. How far south he may go 
before he is out of Harlem is a matter he 
probably will never definitely establish. 
This division between the community of 
Hollywood—which, of course, is an in- 
corporated part of Los Angeles—and Los 
Angeles is even more vague. It’s just 
“out that way.” 


Hollywood proper is in the form of an 
irregular oblong extending from Griffith 
Park South on Talmage to Hollywood 
Boulevard, thence west to Hoover Street, 
south to Temple Street, west on Temple | 
to Seward, north to Santa Monica Boule- | 

vard, west to Gardner Street, north to| 
Hollywood Boulevard, west to 
Street and thence north 
foothills which form the 
dary. 

HE idea that all the high-salaried belles 

and beaus of the cinema have built pa- 
latial homes in Hollywood and live in a 
kind of integrated celluloid quarter is 
wrong. They have built the palatial 
homes surely enough—but not in Holly- 


to building restrictions, no doubt, the vast 
majority of the studios are located in 
Hollywood, but by no means all of them. 

To gauge the elasticity of this symbolic 
Hollywood, with which the world has re- 
cently been regaled, one may picture Los 
Angeles and its environs as a huge square. | 
On the north, south and east, let us 
sume, it is bounded by mountains and 
foothills, on the west by the Pacific Ocean | 
or, more correctly, the Bay of Santa | 
Monica. 

The community of Hollywood lies in | 
the upper left corner of the square. In| 
the lower left corner, a dozen miles from | 
Hollywood, one finds Culver City, a small | 
suburb in which are the great Ince} 
studios, the Goldwyn plant and one or two | 
others. In the upper right corner on the | 
Mission Road to Pasadena are the famous 
old Selig studios and the Mayer stages. | 


wood. 

Mary and Doug, for instance, do not 
live in Hollywood. Beverly Hills is their 
home. Beverly Hills with its undulating 
drives and boulevards lined with palm 
and orange trees, lies nearer the ocean 
than Hollywood. Anyone wishing to 
huild a nice little home, costing a quarter 
of a million dollars or so, can be accommo- 
dated—delighted, to be sure—in Beverly 
Hills. Some homes already there cost 
more; many less. 

Charlie Ray has built in Beverly Hills. 
To name offhand a few others is to in- 
clude Pauline Frederick, Bill Rogers, Dor- 
othy Dalton, May Allison, Viola Dana, 
Miriam Cooper, Raoul Walsh and Tom 
Moore. Hollywood is not for them resi- 
dentially. 

William S. Hart, who in everyday life 
looks like nothing so much as a benign 


as- | 


N WHAT would be the upper center of 
the square Mack Sennett may be found 
grinding out custard pie comedies in a 
community known as Edendale. Some | 


minister of the gospel, does not live miles beyond the old Kalem Studios are 
within the boundaries of Hollywood one of the sights of Glendale. 
proper. Neither do Madame Nazimova, In the old days Griffith made pictures | 


on Pico Street, which is now in the heart | 
of Automobile Row. It was at that time | 
that Paramount operated the only first- | 
class studios that were in the heart of | 
Hollywood proper. 

Yet, though it is a good twenty-five 
miles from the old Selig Studios on Mis- 
sion Road to the Ince plant in Culver 

Charlie Chaplin in the tempestuous City, all this is known to the reading pub- 
days of his marital strife lived at the Los _ lic “the little town of Hollywood.” 
Angeles Athletic Club just as secretly as For Hollywood is where motion pictures 
possible. While making pictures on the are on the Pacific Coast, and I imagine it 
Pacific coast, D. W. Griffith was a perma- could be made to include the old Balboa 
nent guest in a comfortable downtown Studios at Long Beach or the American 
hotel. glass palaces at Santa Barbara under 

The list could be added to. certain conditions. 
basis of salary—which is the common In those articles which will follow it is 
measure in motion pictures—I am sure the symbolic Hollywood which will be 
that I can choose ten from among the referred to. As for the real Hollywood, 
foregoing stars who will be found to have I used to think it was up in the foothills | 
a greater collective income than any overlooking Los Angeles and yet that half | 
thirty or forty celebrities that may be the people of Los Angeles looked = 
selected in the community of Hollywood. upon it. 


Wally Reid nor William Desmond. 

The Gish sisters, Mae Marsh, Gloria 
Swanson, Mabel Normand, Harold Lloyd, 
Mildred Harris, Mary Miles Minter and 
Fanny Ward are others whose names have 
shone round the earth in two-foot electric 
letters who are not or were not of Holly- 
wood. 


as 


But on the 


— The Summons = 
By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


AS TO a prisoner in his lonely cell 


The scents of roses from far gardens blow, 


Laurel | 
to the beautiful | 
northern boun- | 


It is true that at the present time, owing | 


Brings This 
Renate Dismend 
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No Red Tape 
No Delay 









SET IN PLATINUM — MOST SENSA- 
TIONAL RING OFFER EVER MADE 

Think of it—seven brilliant steel blue gen- 
uine diamonds massed by a secret process in 
a setting of solid platinum set so closely to- 
gether that only a close inspection will distin- 
guish it from a solitaire vee at $350.00. 
Shank of ring is 14 kt. solid gold 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
You take no chances—if it is not satisfactory at 
the end of ten days, or if you can duplicate this 
genuine diamond ring in any jewelry store for less 
than $65.00, your deposit will be refunded to you. 
Send only $2.00 and the ring goes to you ina 
handsome gift box, charges paid. A legal 
guarantee bond as to quality and value ac- 
companies each ring. After ten-day trial 
per balance $4.65 a month for ten months. 
rice only $48.50. 
Free Royal Bargain Bulletin. Illustrates and 
describes over 800 special offers in Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry which we are making this 
-— from our $2,000,000 stock 
ablished 1895 Address Dept 


ROYA DIAMOND 


*% WATCH CO 
35-37-39 Maiden Lane NewYork 


Amazingly Easy Way 
to Earn $10,000 a Year 


IHOUSANDS of men have found a way to big earn- 

ings. Today they are making more money than 

they ever thought possible Their good fortune 
came so suddenly and so easily that it seems incredible 
Yet their experience is absolute proof that any Man can 
do the same. 
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ered that the big money is in the Se 

They became Master . 

help of the National Salesmen ” 

Without previous experience and reaardi 

are doing now, it can make you a Mas 
ur spare time at home Its Free Employ 

coins you to a position. 


FRE Wonderful Book on Salesmanship. FEx- 


Plains fully the great opportunities in 
Selling and how you can quickly qualify Read the re- 
markable success stories of N 8S. T. A. men. Write for 
Free Book now. Address 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 58-C, Sehenam, IMinois 


sTuDY, at HOME 
a lawyer. Legally 
Guan: men win high itions 
and big success in siness 
and public life. Greater oppor- 
tunities now than ever — 
i independent—be a leader 
Lawyers earn. 
$3, ~- to $20,600 Annually 
yon step 0s ou can train at bor 
send you records and letters 
+ ~L. ‘admitted to the bar in various 
Money refunded accordin; 
~y if dissatisfied. De; of 
successful students enrol a . y te 
We furnish all text material, including fourteen-yolume Law 
Li Get our valuable 120-page “Law Guide’’ and *‘Evidence 
books FREE. Send for them NOW, 
LaSalle 
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Doge 351-LB 








And all his bitter thoughts and grievings quell 
With dreams of homeland hills with bloom aglow. 


So, now and then, the fragrant long ago 

In words, in thoughts, in gentle deeds of thine 
Is blown across the years to me, and lo! 

What dreams return! What memories are mine! 


MECHANIC'S POCKET SECRETARY 25¢ 


Constructed of finest steel. Just push 
the button and out comes the 
article you require. Worth 
$1.00. Postpaid 


25c 













Adjustable 
Pencil, pen, paper 
knife, ink eraser, pencil 


Get sharpener, nail file, and 
One cleaner, mechanic’s marking 
To- point, fine compass with screw 
day attachment, foot rule. 


Universal Co., Box329 Stamford, Conn. 
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To Help Yourself 


Invest in sound stocks while 
prices are low. You should 
secure substantial profits, for 
business conditions are im- 
proving and security prices 
rising pr re ly. 

Our Mont - Installment 
Plan wie en s rae to invest 
small sums in safe, remunera- 
tive stocks. It is an instru- 
ment with the help of which 
you can pave your way to 
financial independence. 
















































A list of secure stocks of high 
vield will be sent on request. 
Write for our latest Bulletin 
and free bcoklet fully de- 
scribing our plan. 


Ask for 130-D.D. 
ll 


DUNHAM & (o 


Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
Te lephones Ha nover 830 0-10. 





















































Your BONDS Are 


when carried by 





“ear-marked”’ 
us under the terms of 


“The Monthly Investment Plan” 


(as conducted by us.) 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Raymond & Company 


60 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 









Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 























THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 








Free on application 
J. Ss. BACHE & CO. 
bers New York Stock Exchange 


New York 







42 Renieiaiees 


ae Participating Gold Bonds 1 0% 
N 











Have for Years Paid 
Yearly $1,000,000, interest - gone ts, paid to bond- 
de rs. U nus sal con nbination; unusual safeguards. 
attention given to your letter of inquiry. 






R 







16 E. 43d St., National City Bank Bldg, NEW YOR 










‘THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand 
some profits made out of them the past 1S months, in 
U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks Write for 
booklet L, which explalns how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 
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g rluable nforma- 
tage of our SERVICE 









‘Ganean: Press Clipping Service 
1108 K. of P. Bid Indianapolis, Ind. 





















| the public mind. 


chological mood. 


W. L. HAYES, Correspondent, CLARENCE HODSON . | 


| steel business and in the leather trade. 










LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lestre’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and exact street address. 


No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 

all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesire’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43d St., New York, 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


All communica- 
Address 


giving 


THE COUNTRY MOVING FORWARD 


F WE have not seen the worst of the 
period of readjustment and depres- 
sion in this country appearances are 

deceiving. There are signs almost every- 
where of business revival. These may 
not be impressive individually, but they 
are the first flowers of the spring of pros- 
perity, and they have a pleasant effect on 
There has been a wide- 
spread, distinct brightening of the psy- 
Much more must hap- 
pen before betterment reaches its peak 
but the indications of to-day should give 
hope for the morrow. 

Some of the foretokens of more pros- 
perous days are particularly significant. 
The Atchison Railroad system contem- 
plates the expenditure of $43,000,000 on 
equipment and improvements. The 
B. & Q. R. R. and the Great Northern 
have given large orders for rolling stock. 
These items prove that there are good 
spots, at least, in the transportation busi- 
ness. It has not all gone to the dogs, and 
this view is confirmed by recent increased 
traffic and earnings of various lines. The 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation will spend 
$20,000,000 in extending its plant. Ap- 
parently the head of that important con- 
cern is not a merely vocal optimist. He 
is going to demonstrate his faith in the 
future by bigger works. The Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey intends to 


enlarge its facilities at the cost of $10,- 
000,000. This infant enterprise, there- 


fore, cannot be very much discouraged by 
the outlook of the oil industry. Instead 
of a saturated market for his products, 
Henry Ford finds it feasible to dispense 
to the buying public a larger number of 
his machines than ever before; and there 
are other motorcar companies which are 
making headway even in these dull times. 
The extensive clothing interest manages 
to pull along, though it is so frequently 
announcing heavy reductions in prices. 
Textile manufacturers do not all wear 
smiling faces as yet, but in some parts of 
the country the looms are busy as crick- 
ets. There are strikes, to be sure, but 
these will subside. The shipping indus- 
try has been on half rations for a long 
while, but a few steamship companies 
have had enough patronage to enable 
them to maintain dividends. Public 
utility corporations—even including the 
subway operators in New York—have 


| benefited by the lessened cost of supplies 


and labor. A better tone is noted in the 








The greatest number of buyers of mer- 
chandise on record lately gathered in New 
York at one time. Evidently shelves are 
getting bare in the stores of lesser towns 
and the country. People must have 
what civilization regards as necessaries 
and renewed buying in the remoter dis- 
tricts will add to the activity and profit 
of the business centers. Unemployment 
on the whole has been decreasing. There 
would be less of it were reasonable ideas 
as to wages and hours to prevail, and if 
congested places could disperse their sur- 
plus workers. 

But there is no surer sign of our future 
prosperity than the unmistakable better- 
ment of conditions in the agricultural 
regions. Wheat, corn, live stock and wool 
have risen to levels which spell recom- 
pense instead of loss to the farmers. A 
German purchase of 6,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in Liverpool is a signal instance of 
the demand for foodstuffs which the 
American producer is being called on to 
supply. The general public will gladly 
endure a check in the fall of prices of 
flour, meal and meat, if thereby the im- 
mense buying power of the farming popu- 
lation shall be restored. For on this res- 
toration hinges a pronounced advance all 
over the land toward normal prosperity. 
Recovery in the value of cotton has done 
a world of good to the South, and the 
grain-growing West will probably have a 
similar experience. ‘The rise in the rates 
of foreign exchange reveals a better eco- 
nomic condition among the best cus- 
tomers in Europe for our products. 

Statements such as these cannot fail to 
convince the generality of people that 
business is convalescing, with its full vigor 
to come later on. There are discouraged 
captains of industry, however, who will 
not admit this. For instance, the mana- 
gers of a certain manufacturing estab- 
lishment which I know of and which is 
typical of a considerable number. This 
concern is a maker of special machinery 
for other manufacturers and the depres- 
sion in manufacturing has cut off all or- 
ders for new machines. The company 
employed during the war 30,000 men and 
women; its payroll now carries only 300 
men. So far its prospects have not 
brightened in the least, but that they will 
cannot be doubted, for such is the decree 
of destiny for every legitimate and well- 
directed enterprise in this country. All 
the great companies will eventually fall 
into the success line. 
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Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 

It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 


There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of LEsLIE’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 





COUPON 


Motor Department, Leslie's 
Les.ie-JupGE Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York City 


I am considering the purchase 
of a car to cost about $ 
am especially interested in one 
(make) 
(type) 
My requirements for a car are as 
follows: 
Capacity 
Ty pe of body 
Driven and cared 
for by chauffeur 
Kind of roads over which car 
would be 
wned other cars of the following 
makes: 


The following cars of approxi- 
mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 


in my territory 


Please advise me as to the car 
best suited to my requirements. 


L-3-18-22 


The securities market is taking note of 


and reflecting the somewhat zigzag course | 
| of affairs in the general business world. | 


| It, too, has its strong spots and its weak 
| ones, but the underlying tendency is 
toward strength and higher figures. A 
few months’ time should bring about a 


Answers to Inquiries 


H., Granp Rapips, Micu.: The Grant Motor Car 
Corp. pays no dividends and had a deficit in 1920, The 
surplus is small. The stock, therefore, is highly specu- 
lative. Common has been quoted at $1 bid, $1.20 


industry 1s in a depressed condition and only the strong | 
companies seem to have a chance of pulling out in good 
shape. 

Z., Guastonsvry, Conn.: 
is perfectly legitimate. 
credit. You buy a building lot and pay part down— 
that is, deposit a margin—and when the lot advances 
you sell it if you want the profit. You buy a stock on 


it advances you reap your profit. But it must not be | 
forgotten that stocks are a vastly more ticklish proposition 
than real estate. 

C., Cuicaao, Itt.: Boone Oil Stock, par $5, has been 
quoted at only 20 cents. Of course no dividend is being 
paid. Instead of being a good investment, the stock is 
me rely a gamble. 

S., Santa Rosa, Cau.: The Sharon Steel Hoop Com- 
third quarter of 1918. That fact naturally affects the | 
value of the Ist mortgage 8 per cent. bonds. Investors 
prefer bonds of companies that are able to pay dividends. 
The Sharon Steel 8s seem reasonably safe. 

L., Cnester, S. Car.: Standard Gas & Electric 7s 
are a safe investment, bei ing the issue of one of the well- 
managed Byllesby corporations. United Gas & Fue 
719s are probably safe. The company is not a powerful | 
one and is paying no dividends. It is explained, however, 
that the earnings are being put back into the property. 
Coca Cola pfd. is an pesos 4 ent business man’s purchase. 

Bonds bearing the same rate as those you name and re- 
garded as stronger are selling at higher prices. Among 
the 7 per cents. are Westinghouse 7 7s, New York Central 
7s, Great Northern 7s, and Union Pacific 7s. 

F., La Mesa, Cat.: If you have a good profit on 
Jewell Tea pfd., it would be wise to sell it. The com- 
| pany, it is said, had a moderate profit in 1921 compared 

with heavy deficits in 1920 and 1919. There was also 
| a considerable reduction in notes and bills payable. Per- 

| haps it would be better to hold your stock for a while than | 

| to sell at a serious loss. 
Ann Arbor, Micu.: The Westinghouse Electric 
Co. and the American Woolen Co. are both strong and 
prospering and their stocks, common and preferred, es- 
pecially the pfd., are among the 





A., West Brancu, Micu.: There is intense compgti- | 
tion in the rubber field and only the strongest companies | 
are likely to win out. W ildman Rubber Co. stock is not | 
an issue in which a man of your means should invest | 
$1,000. Buy some sound, well established, dividend 
paying stock, like Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. pfd., U.S. 
Steel 7 per cent. pfd., Union Pacific common, Southern 
Pacific or New York Central. These are among the 
higher priced issues. If you want to take more risk you 
might purchase such dividend payers as Allis-Chalmers 
common, American Steel Foundries, Miami Copper, 
and Middle States mm, 

» Cugro, Tex.: You have a profit on Texas Com- 
pany ” stock, and though it is an issue of merit, it would 
appear advisable to » ade of it and to buy Mexican | 
Petroleum 8 per cent. pfd. aly Springfield common is 
now speculative and a long pull. Tt might be well to | 
hold the stock for at least somewhat higher prices. 
Kelly Springfield 8 per cent. pfd. is good to hold. Beth- 
lehem Steel 8 per cent. pfd. is a ste: wing | issue. It comes 
before the 7 per cent. pfd. American Woolen pfd. has 
been paying dividends for over twenty years and may 
be held with safety. Famdus Players pfd. is more pre- 
carious than American Woolen pfd., but the earnings of 
the company are well maintained. White Motors ap- 
parently has a future. Middle States Oil Corporation's 
business is expanding. U.S. Rubber 8 per cent. pfd. 
has merit and should not be sacrificed. American Loco- 
motive common has been selling too high on vain hopes 
of increased dividends. American Sugar common has 
gone considerably above the price you paid for it and I 
would be tempted to take the profit. Endicott Johnson 
common is not making a high return on its market price. 
However, the stock is substantial and safe enough to hold. 
Houston Oil, paying no dividend, is a stock to get rid of. 

ush Terminal Bldg. 7 per cent. pfd. is well secured and 
is guaranteed by the Bush Terminal Bldg. Co. and the 

ush Terminal Co., both successful organizations. U. 
S. of Brazil 8s are ‘undoubted ly safe. Kelly Springfield 
8s and Great Northern 7s are sound issues. Chicago 
Great Western 4s are rather weak issues, as are American 
Writing Paper 6s. They may come out all right in the 
end, but bonds of companies able to pay dividends as well 
as interest are preferable. New York State Railways 
con. 419s are reasonably safe without being especially 
attractive. The New York Central R.R. is he ~avily in- 
terested in New York State Railways. 

B., East Sr. Louts, Iut.: The moderate rise in Stew- 





| improved outlook and general market conditions. I can- | 


art-Warner Speedometer stock was probably due to an 





not foresee the course of its price. General Motors 7 per | 


| cent. debs. are an excellent purchase and Royal Dutch 


stock is a good business man’s purchase. I think well of 


| Great Northern Ore certificates. They are based on 


immensely valuable property and the return they are 
making on present price is liberal. 


| great and desirable change in the market. | 


asked, preferred at $11 bid, $15 asked. The motor | 


Buying stocks on a margin | 
It is like buying anything on | 


margin—that is with a small payment down—and when | 


pany has not earned ab to pay dividends since the | 


best of industrials. Par! - * 
of Westinghouse is $50, of American Woolen $100. They | miss 1t. 
are excellent purchases at present figures. 


ony P4AL00 dows 


| 
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‘BRAND-NEW, FACTORY TO YOU 
| BIG SAVING—FACTORY PRICE 


| Buy a brand- new, unused typew riter—at a 
price never equalled on a full-size standard 
machine. 


| A Mechanical Marvel 


| This typewriter is unexcelled in the quality of 


| work it performs, meets the speed tests of 
| the most expert typists, is so simple and sturdy 
in construction that it will last a business life- 
time, and is fully guaranteed. 


| Standard In All Features 


Full size, 4 rows of keys, single shift, tabu- 


lator, 2 color ribbon, back spacer, entirely 
| visible. 


Not An Experiment 
This typewriter embodies the ideas and 
experience of mechanical geniuses who have 
been making typewriters and typewriter im- 
provements for generations. 


Ten days’ free trial. Small 


‘monthly payments like rent. 


Send coupon today for full information about 
| the greatest of all typewriter offers. Don't 
Act now. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 
1911 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Not an Order. Cut Out and Mail at Once. 
Pessesesessssesessasessssenss, 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 
1911 First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Chicago. 
Send mecomplete information about your 
wonderful typewriter offer. This places me 
under no obligation. 











7 cos Forestall 


by having z 


Fever 


Tycos Thermometer 


inthe home. By intell 
use you can always detect 
presence of a fever and 
physician promptly. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free b 
“Health and Comfort.” 





W. S. S.° tamps for sale at 
® postoffices, banks 


and a multitude of other 


places. 
~W.S. S. 


Look for 


letters. ... 
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\ For Stout 
| Men And Women 


Health, comfort and style may be 
had by wearing this scientifically 
constructed health belt. Endorsed 
by many prominent physicians, 
surgeons and satisfied users. Af- 
fordsa light but durable support for 
: WITH abdomen Insures a better phys- 
ical appearance and relieves the body of fatigue 


“W onder” Health Belt 


Overcomes protruding stomach, slouching figure, 
makes the figure well poised 

releases the tension on the 

ternal ligaments and causes 

organs to function in the normal 

healthful way. You get a new sense 

of vigor and strength. Wonder 

Health Belts are easy to adjust 

Made from strong, light weight 

fabric. Easily washed. Do not rust 


FREE TRIA ery for 


belt on 
five days’ trial. If satisfactory re- 
mit $3.00; if not, return belt 
Give normal waist measure when 
ordering 


The Weil Health Belt Co. 


307 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. WITHOUT 











_Your 
skin can 
be quickly 
cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
’ Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says | can clear your 
skin of the above blemishes. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet — “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN”’—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
&. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
YOUR 


ng Now 


BUILDING BOOKS 
WITH ECONOMY PLANS 


of new Califor a St ital 































wrt and beauty 


- a amcor yo —— Homes 
a R 1 





“The New Colon weal ‘i 
60 Houses--6 to 10 R 


PECIAL OFFER—Send $2.50 _, 
for any three of these books 
ind get Garage Folder FREE. 
Money back ifn t sali fied 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., beck fm Calif. Bidg.,Los Angeles 


$1 
*“West sey oe : 
Houses--¢ 7 t $1 
**Uttle sanasews : 


5 Hou wms, $1 















You can learn easily and quickly by 
mail in spare time at home. We assist 
you to earn $20 to $40 weekly while 
learning. Highest paid profession, 
tremendous demand, positions wait- 
ing. Write today for handsome book 
of particulars. Applied Arts Institute, 
Dept. 184, W ne Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa 








re, war and thrift 





Au. OLD GOLD, unused posta 







tamps, Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, diamonds, 
jewelry, watches, f teeth, 1 agneto points, etc., 
new or + Po Ca nedi y Held ten days, 





I Ohis Smelting Co., 
233 "perdhade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


We Pay $200 Monthly 








salary bike f rig and expenses to introduce 
our guaranteed poultry and stock powders 
Big! Company, X-676, Springfield, Illinois 
INVENTORS. bien ag ane ell ng nh 
rguide book, “*H( TO GET YOUR PAT Pl 
nm 1 or sketch and descript r i 

+ it abl nat 


RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “F.” * Washington, D D.C. 





AND FAST SALES. 
i 


Every Owner 
Bu: ods ms s aut You 


BIG MONEY 


AMERICAN MONOGRAM’ co. 





e's Ten orders 





Dept. 182. East Orange, N. J. 





| Proctor & Gamble 7s, 








| and that may be a fair business man’s purchase, 


)., Monson, Mass.: Of course Atlantic Gulf & West 
Indies stock is exceedingly speculative at this time. Its 
subsidiary, the Atlantic Gulf Oil Corp. has been pro- 
ducing 15,000 barrels a day, but I don't know how much 
profit it is making from this production. The litigation 
over this oil property was settled and the Atlantic Gulf & 
West Indies Co. had to pay less money than was demanded. 
Sinclair Oil is a meritorious long-pull speculation, but 

- ‘le Sam Oil is a gamble. 

, Roseviiie, Cav.: Later advices indicate that the 
— -at Western Power Company is paying dividends on its 
pre ferred stock, making a yield on market price of about 

3 Ag cent. 

, Catpwe ., Iba 

hes paying dividends on its 7 per cent. 


The Idaho Power Co. appears to 
cumulative pfd., 
but I 
would not advise buying second preferred or common 
The company is carrying a heavy load of funded debt 
Why not diversify your investment and put your addi 
tional funds into some other securities. I suggest Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Great Northern pfd., Northern 
Pacific, and Montana Power. 

)., Mourne, I11 Perfection Tire & Rubber Co. a few 
months ago had begun to make a profit, but reports were 
not very reassuring. I would not advise you to put any 
more money into so speculative an undertaking 

B., Beruvenem, Pa.: It would be too strong language 


to call the L. I. R.R. deb. 5s a safe investment They 
are not strictly that, though reasonably safe. It would 
not be surprising if in time they sold higher, with the 


coming improvement in the railroad business 
F., Cincinnati, Onto: My advices speak favorably of 
the Mason Tire & Rubber Company. It is claimed that 
the company has prospered during the time of depression 
and that its outlook is better than ever before. If that 
is the case, it should be able by and by to redeem its divi 
dend scrip. The preferred stock appears to be a fair 
business man’s purchase. 
T., Pavisapes, Nes.: 
000 you should buy a short-term note, 
Export Association 8s, due February 
Steel July 15, 1923; Cudahy 
1923; Humble Oil 7s, due 
due March, 1923 
Pine Buvrr, Ark.: Southwestern Bell Co. pre 
ferred, Swift & Co. stock, Armour & Co. stock, are among 
the well regarded issues and reasonably safe. As Beth 
lehem Steel 8 per cent. pfd. is quoted frequently in the 


For one year investment of $10,- 
such as Copper 
15, 1923; Beth. 
Packing Co. 7s, 
March, 1923 or 


7s, due 


due July 15, 


| stock market reports, it would seem possible to obtain it 


| an outlook, 


at any time. Any broker advertising in Lesuie’s will 
buy it for you 
A.. Martone, N. Y Lehigh Valley Power Securities 


Corp. notes seem well secured. Norfolk Southern Rail 
way 5s seem safe enough for purchase with your $500 
J., Drumricat, Oxia.: The Island Oil & Transport 
Co. is not in such financial position, nor has it so bright 
that I would advise purchase of its shares 


The stock is only a gamble at present Pierce Oil Corp. 


| common has fallen considerably under the price you name 


and see no attraction in the shares. Even Pierce Oil 


” has had a fall 


, Cotumsvs, Onto: Doubtless some day the Cities 
Service Co. will be able to redeem its dividend scrip in 
cash. It is a strong and expanding concern and but for 
the low price of oil its earnings would be much larger 


The preferred stock is better than a business man’s specu 
lati The common stock, whose dividend is also paid 
in scrip, is not so desirable as the preferred. Proctor & 
Gamble common makes a liberal yield and is an excellent 
og man’s purchase. 

M., New York: Among issues which yield on market 
price ‘about 8 per cent. are U.S. Rubber 8 per cent. pfd., 
Union Pacific, Allis-Chalmers common, Internation: il 
Mercantile Marine pfd., Westinghouse E. & M. common, 
and American Woolen common. 

3., Rouses Pornt, N The Packard Motor Car 
10-year 8 per cent. gold bonds are a reasonably safe in 
vestment, though an investor with only a few hundred 


| dollars should probably buy gilt-edged issues. Seven per 
cent. bonds, like New York Central 7s, Westinghouse 7s, 
would be safer. 


| return on his investment. 





M., New York: It would be prudent for you to invest 
in Ameriean Tel. & Tel. stock, Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock, St. Louis & San Francisco prior lien bonds, Port 
land R. L. & E. 5s and Department of Seine 7s, Kennecott 
Copper doubtless has a future, but it is paying no dividend 
at present and is in the speculative class. 

H., Warrtier, Cat The man who buys shares in a 
corporation virtually becomes a partner in it. He must 
expect to have the experience of anyone who goes into 
business for himself. If the undertaking succeeds, he will 
his share of profit. If it makes no money he gets no 
Dividends are his right only 
n earned. Marconi Wireless not profitable 
to make returns to its stockholders, the partners 
in its business. Some time ago its property was acquired 
by a new concern, the Radio Corporation of America, 
which exchanged its stock for Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
stock 
J., Boston, Mass Among stocks which are making 
a good return and that should in case of improved busi 
ness sell higher seem to be Allis-Chalmers common, Inter 
national Mercantile Marine pfd., American Woolen com 
mon, Mexican Petroleum pfd., Middle States Oil 
would not recommend Manhattan “L” until the com 
plications in the transit situation here straightened 

it. Warren Bros. has paid no dividends since Septem 

1921, but possibly the 7!4 per cent. conv. bonds are 
reasonably would not consider the purchase o 
Orpheum Circuit. It is a non-dividend payer and too 
sper Railroad and other bonds have had a pretty 
good ady within the past vear and their speculative 
been lessened. Bonds of any of the 
leading railroad and industrial corporations have invest 
ment qualities and should be bought rather to hold than 
is speculations. If you want a pure railroad bond specu 
lation you might consider Seaboard Airline adj 5s. These 
bonds sold lately as low as 15, but the road’s earnings are 
improving and there is back interest of 5 per cent. due on 
tl The bonds paid interest from 1909 until about 
The interest is cumulative, and must 
f 
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L., Pasco, Wasn.: Both Republic of Chile 8s and U. 
S. of Brazil 8s are among the safest foreign issues. King- 
dom of Denmark 8s, Kingdom of Norway 8s and Switzer- 
land 8s are also of high class. Here are some high-yield 
industrial bonds that have a fairly good rating: Fisk 
Rubber 8s, Goodyear 8s, Otis Steel 8s, Copper Export 
Association 8s of 1925. The bonds issued by G. L. Miller 
& Co., Miami, Fla., yielding 8 per cent., are well regarded. 

T., New Liskarps, Ont.: Allis-Chalmers common 
has had quite an advance, but at present price it is cheap 
for a stock paying $4 yearly, provided the dividend can 
be maintained. Reports of the company’s condition are 
favorable 

S., New Orveans, La Loew's Inc. stock has been 
lower than it is selling for to-day, and may possibly recover 
fully if business improves, but it is not likely to go much 
higher until the div idend is resumed. 





S., San Rarags, Cat.: The safest investment for an 
inexperienced woman would be a first-class bond, such 
as Southern California Edison general and ref. 6s or 
nion Pacific 6s. 

» Lanspate, Pa.: Since 1919 7 per cent. has been 
paid | on the United States Printing Co.'s 7 per cent. Ist 
pfd. stock and all arrears have been made up. No 
dividends have been declared on common or second 
preferred. My advices indicate that 1920 was a good 


year for the company, but I have no statement for 1921. 
The first preferred stock would seem to be the only at- 
tractive Pennsylvania Railroad stock may be 
classed as a fair business man’s purchase. With the re- 
turn of prosperity for the railroads Pennsylvania shares 
should reach higher Iv vels 

T., Bisnop, Cat The Nevada California Electric 
Corp. paid dividends on preferred at varying rates from 
August, 1915, to July, 1918. None since, and nothing 
has been paid on common. All the stock of the Southern 
Sierras Power Company is owned by the Nevada Cali- 
fornia Corp. Only Southern Sierras Power Co. 6 per 
cent. bonds are now on the market. These are first lien 
and are guaranteed by Nevada California. They look 
reasonably safe 


issue 


S., Burtineton, V1 Conditions are improving in 
France and the French 4s therefore have a safer seeming 
than they had some time ago. Italian 5s are also in a 
somewhat improved position. My first choices, how- 


ever, would be such bonds as French Government 8s, 
Kingdom of Denmark 8s, Norway 8s, Switzerland 8s, 
which are payable in U. S. coin, and which are not com- 
plicated with exchange rates 

Harrissurc, Pa.: The Bessemer Motor Truck 
Company is apparently a going concern. It has been 
paying dividends on preferred, but none on common. 
The preferred seems to be a fair business man’s purchase, 

V., Battimore, Mo The Atlantic Coast Line Co.'s 
earnings for the eleven months ending November 30, 
1921, showed a marked increase over earnings for the 
same period in the previous year. General business is 
expected to improve in 1922. If it does the railroads will 
participate in the benefits. At present it looks as if 
Atlantic Coast Line might maintain its dividend. Re- 
public of Chile 8s are undoubtedly safe. The credit of 
ry is high and the bonds are well regarded. 

Bei rast, Mr The copper market has been to 
some extent a disappointment. The rise in price of the 
metal has been checked. Proposed resumption of opera- 
tions by the mines which suspended work will not strengthen 
the quotations of copper or of copper stocks, unless large 
unexpected demand for the metal springs up. Possibly 
the coming economic conference at Genoa will have a 
stimulating effect on the demand for copper, as well as for 
= r raw materials in this country. 

Mercuantvitie, N. J You can safely buy the 
he of Norway, Sweden, Belgium, France and Switzer- 
land. Italian bonds are reasonably safe, but not so 
attractive. You might also consider domestic bonds, 
such as U.S. Rubber Ist and - 5s, Great Northern R.R. 
7s, Pennsylvania Railroad 614 We stinghouse 7s and N, 
Y. Central deb. 6s. The various issues named should give 
you a satisfactory diversity in your investment of $35,000, 


New March 11, 


the count 


York, 922 


Free Booklets for Investors 


A new and interesting booklet, “Investors Bonds,” of 
distinct value to all“investors and prospective investors 
has been issued by the Investors Company, Madison & 


Kedzie State Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. It gives full 
particulars regarding the securities, Investors Bonds, 
dealt in by the company, which are fractional parts of 


first mortgages on high grade property and paying 7 per 
cent. It explains the company’s partial payment plan, 
which enables the purchaser to invest as low as $10 and 
receive 7 per cent. The Investors Company is one of 
Chicago's leading investment houses. It has underwrit- 
ten millions of dollars of first mortgage bonds without loss 
to any customer lo obtain the new booklet write to 
the company for No. 1-150. 

Sexsmith & Co., investment 107 Liberty 
Street, New York, have issued a remarkably readable and 
helpful booklet, “Five Practical Methods of Operating in 


securities, 


the Stock Market It describes the methods used by 
successful investors. The booklet was written by an ex 
pert and has already gone into the third edition. To 


secure a copy write to Sexsmith & Co. for D-23, 

The signs are increasing that there will soon be an end 
to the of sound new securities paying 8 per cent 
The old issues bearing that rate are nearly all selling at 
a premium Among well regarded and safe issues which 
still yield 8 per cent. on purchase price are the Miller first 
mortgage bonds, which are being distributed by G 
Miller & Co., 104 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. These 
bonds are in denominations of $100 to $1,000. Interest is 
paid twice yearly and they may be obtained on partial 
payment accounts, if necessary. The company has cli 
ents all over the country and these bonds have been grow- 
ing in popularity ‘he security back of them is income- 
producing property appraised at fully twice the face value 
of the bonds. The company invites full investigation 
and will send to any applicant its booklet, “Creating Good 
Investments its current illus strated circular of bond 
offerings. 


issue 
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“WHEN THIEVES 
FALL OUT” 


To the Editor, of 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY: 





NS 
Leslie's LetterB 











I have just read in 
Lesuie’s of February 
25 an article by Severance Johnson, “Is It Chiro- 
quack-tic?”” and it makes me think of the old 
saying, “when thieves fall out, just men get 
their dues.” In other words, osteopaths stole 
from Swedish massage, and have used it more 
extensively and reduced it more minutely in 
the treatment of disease than masseurs have. 
Yet the movements in osteopathy are so very 
similar to those in Swedish massage, which is 
as old as time, that it cannot truthfully be 
called a discovery by anyone. Ask anyone who 
has ever had professional body massage and 
osteopath treatments both if this isn’t true. 
Or better, try both yourself to prove it. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. A. Dorsry-CLayton. 
Parsons, Kans., 
February 27, 1922. 


PRUNES IN SMALL PACKAGES 
To the Editor of Lesuir’s WEEKLY: 

Since the ingenuous individual responsible 

for the editorial captioned, “The Inglorious 
Raisin,” in your January 7 issue is willing 
to give his “priceless idea away for nothing’’- 
I am quite willing to convey to you for the 
same amount the information that our client, 
the California Prune and Apricot Growers’ 
(ssociation, a year and a half ago devised this 
very method of marketing prunes in a diminu- 
tive package. 

In fact, at the time the editorial in question 
was being written the 5 cent “Eat ’em raw” | 
package of Sunsweet Prunes were being dis- | 
tributed all over the country. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. STEBBINS, 
For Hontc-Cooper COMPANY. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
January 21, 1922. 


‘“‘A THREAT TO DECENCY” 
To the Editor of Lestrn’s WEEKLY: 

Your publication in general is rather sensi- 
ble about many questions, but once in a while 
your editorials seem to show a taint of narrow- 
mindedness which is distasteful to normal 
readers. 

There is in a recent issue a short paragraph, 
“A Threat to Decency,” in connection with 
Fatty Arbuckle’s case, which I believe deserves 
I hold no brief for Arbuckle or for 
any of his colleagues—in fact, his comic abili- 
ties did never appeal to my artistic sense. But 
my point of contention is, Why should the fact 
that he is a movie star affect the legal and 
judicial aspect of his case? And why should 
the fact that a movie actor may be a criminal 
lessen his ability as an entertainer? And, still 
further, why should the private deeds of some 
movie actors influence the attraction of the 
cinematograph as a spectacle or entertain- 
ment? 

The trouble is that, in this country, when- 
ever a man or woman reaches a prominent place 
in any line of endeavor the press gets busy with 
his or her private life. Why expect that every 
prominent person must be a saint? Sarah 


a protest. 








Marconi, or Strauss, or Zuloaga may do with 
their private lives? If Marshal Foch is a good 
church attendant, or if he enjoys a glass of 
wine with his meals, his merits are none the 
more or the less. 

The public should not bother with the pri- 
vate life of men who, in some way or other, 
attain prominence. 

Very truly yours, 
C. B. Hawkins. 
Chicago, IIL, 
February 5, 1922. 


WOMAN AND THE LIMELIGHT 
To the Editor of Lesuir’s WEEKLY: 

As former city editor for years of a large 
daily newspaper, I think I can answer your 
editorial query regarding the featuring of 
women so strongly (issue February 18): 

As to illustrations, women almost invariably 


OX |" 











order on the San 
Francisco Examiner. 
On the paper on which 
I was employed it was 
not quite so, as the 
policy was not so sen- 
sational 

For the same reason just related, women’s 
pictures, ideal or real, are used in most maga- 
zines, especially of the more frivolous charac- 
ter. They are also used largely in advertise- 
ments of all kinds. Pictures of the female 
form and face, like flowers, attract readers, 
male or female, and induce buyers and sub- 
scribers. 

As to text features, similar reasons prevail 
with the added one that women in the mass 
have only comparatively recently broken into 
the limelight with their appeal for public place 
and attention. They and their activities are 
still prime news. Wherefore, regardless of 
their standing, social or otherwise, when the 
do things they attract public attention and 
command a superior place in the news stories 
of the day, both as to position in the papers 
and length of “copy” and typographic display. 

We cannot get away from the fact that 
wemen, even in trivial affairs, are still “news’’; 
men are ordinarily passe in interest and com- 
monplace in appearance. For the present they 
must take second place, except in extraordinary 
circumstances, leaving “the super-interesting 
sex” to glory in prominence and public interest 
in most of their activities. 

Very truly, 
Gro. H. Strep 











San Francisco. 











make better “pictures” than men. Aside from 
natural beauty, they know how to dress attrac- 
tively, make upand pose. They are “chic” in 
carriage and expression, usually smile, usually 
display “pep” and indefinable attractiveness. 
They are, therefore, preferred in first-page fea- 
tures; on some papers the standing order is for 
women as first-page features if photos are obtain- 
able. If memory serves me, William Hinds, city 
editor, a long while ago told me that was the 
to sell the finest 2 A() 
tailored-to-measure ‘ 
Suits Overcoats 
at the sensation- — 
ally Low Price of 
Nothing lke it in America 
0 e it in America! 
‘262 Values positively sensational 326° 
Competition swept aside 
You get your profits in advan 
Understand that $26.50 is the price for 
which you sell to your customers. Under- 
stand that at this price you give Guaran- 
teed ALL-WOOL Fabrics, hand-tailored, 
Serge and Alpaca lined. Understand that 
this price includes a very handsome profit for 
i ~ all wadpestend that you get 
s in advance— i i 
you take an order. eee 
Now is the timeto si 
The Selling Outfit we supply is the great- 
est thing of its kind ever gotten out. It’s put up 
in a handsome carrying case containing every- 
thing necessary to do business and besides the 
ailoring Samples and Fashions contains a 
complete display of Men’s Furnishings Good 
{gents make $ A week . Lines are going | 
. ‘ou want yours— write us — ° 
Address Dept. F703 oe 
GOODWEAR (Inc.) Chicago 


Advertising in Film Fun Pays 
As comments from our advertisers tes- 

tify: 

“One of our best pullers.” 

“One of the best mediums on our list of 
fifty publications.” 

“Film Fun pays about three to one.” 

“My advertising in Film Fun has proven 
entirely satisfactory.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 


Rate, 35 Cents a Line, 
$150 a Page 


Published monthly by 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
627 West 43d St., New York 
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q Be Popular! 


Learn To Dance Weill! 
Don't envy good dancers! By my 
remarkable new easy picture meth- 
od, anyone can learn the newest dances 
in a few hours at home You need no 
music or partner More than 60,000 
have learned to dance by mail. I guar- 
antee to teach you Fox Trot, Waltz 
One Step, Conversation Walk and other 
new dances 
To prove I can make you an accom- 
plished dancer easily and quickly, | 

will send you, in plain cover, one les 





son FREE. No obligation. For mail 
ing, send 10 Will you write me 
today? 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 179, 290 B’way, N.Y. 





Bernhardt, or Eleonora Duse, or Enrico Caruso | 
never tried to be upheld as models for Sunday- 
school teachers, but their morals have never 
affected their stage ability. The place to ad- 
inire them is on the stage, not outside of the 
footlights. That Columbus had natural sons 
never affected his fame as discoverer of Amer- 
ica. That Byron or Oscar Wilde or Edgar Poe 
had weaknesses and vices, which are well 
known, does not affect in the least the enjoy- 
ment of reading their works. That Jack John- 
son was sentenced for his amorous activities 
should not interfere with his stand as a cham- 
pion boxer. What do I care what Edison, or 





Women — Girls — 15 or over, ean 
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Women=Become Dress Designers 


easily learn Dress and Costume Designing 


TEN WEEKS. - 


G § Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn COUPON 
\\ Ma l to 
$45 TO $100 A WEEK pe FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
ept. C649, Rochester, N. Y. 
§ Many Start Parlors in Their Own Homes Kieily cond me somple ri i 


sewing should take up Designing. 





Send Coupon Immediately 


Every woman who now does plain 


in Dress and Costume Designing 
as taught in 10 weeks’ spare time 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR ew w 


With no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of vour car? 








Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington: Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x74” in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


be sent postpaid on receipt 25c 


of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 








prompter than old man Grimes, the mail 
carrier, in bringing them fur coats and 
cloaks and muffs and chamois vests, 
rushed forward by their nears and dears 
in an anxious endeavor to palliate the 
effects of this “run-mad” thing they'd 
done. Indeed, when they flopped about 
on snowshoes they looked more indig- 
enous and kept warmer than the natives. 
For the rest, a certain immortal old 
corduroy skirt and jacket and a forestry 
cloth suit of even earlier vintage looked 
better against that crude and simple 
background than anything they could 
have bought. 

When Christmas rolled around—dread 
season of debt and depression wherever 
civilized people congregate—they cut its 
Gordian knot with a hatchet from the 
woodhouse, snowshoed back up the Old 
Tote Road into the silent, stately forest, 
returned with bundles of dark green, 
sweet-smelling balsam, and sent them 
to their friends from California to Florida 
for a few cents each in parcels postage, 
and got more letters of genuine thanks 
than ever the spending of dollars had 
brought them. 

The road turned itself into two deep 
trenches through the snow, and even these 


| disappeared now and then and had to be 


reinstated by the snow-plow. It was 
a fine thing on a sunny morning after a 





Stum blers Into Parad ise—(Concluded from page 377) 


day and a night of steady snowing to 
stand on the porch of Three Stars and see 
it go by, its six big horses buckling to the 
work magnificently, their breath glorified 
by the brilliant light, the flying spume of 
the upflung snow glittering in the air. 
One of the horses was white, and it cast a 
long black shadow on one side and a 
golden reflection on the other. 

And a grave and sober thing it was to 
see them go by on those more common 
days when the great color-bringer never 
showed his face, but spread thin over 
everything just enough pale light to mark 
the day off from the night. Then the 
islands and the vistas of frozen lake 
between were like drops in a theater for a 
somber play, deep, steely blue, going off 
to one side into a purple-black, but never 
a touch of color in the foreground, 
everything as black and white as paper 
and printer's ink; and in the middle of 
it, the plow and the six big horses etched 
starkly. 

The strange, crystallized peace of that 
friendly old house was like nothing before 
or since. To look back upon it is to 
remember something quite unreal. It 
doesn’t seem possible that it’s actually 
there still, on its hill above the lake. 
It has the quality in their recollections of 
a fulfillment of Baudelaire’s longing for 
“somewhere out of the world.” 


“The Safety Valve” 


To the Editor of Lesure’s WEEKLY: 

Invited by you to comment for LEsiir’s 
WEEKLY on Mr. Scammon Lockwood's story, 
“The Safety Valve,” permit me to respond as 
follow Ss: 

Although having been one of the first in this 
country to call attention to Freud’s psycho- 
analytical writings, I for years have had little 
leisure to apply psycho-analysis practically to 

| any extent in my professional work, I, there- 

fore, feel hardly in a position to pass on the 
scientific merits of this psycho-analytical story, 
i.e., to say whether the lessons it aims to teach 
are fully true to nature, or, in other words, 
scientifically correct. 

There is no question that Mr. Lockwood 
presents his subject in a fascinating, enter- 
taining manner, holding the reader's interest 
throughout. Much interested to know, how- 
ever, what were the opinions and experiences 
on this point of physicians specializing in 
psycho-analysis, I brought “The Safety Valve” 
up for discussion at the last meeting of the 
New York Psycho-analytical Society. Oppor- 
tunity for so doing offered itself in the presen- 
tation by Dr. Kenilworth of a paper embodying 
studies of delinquency from a psycho-analytical 
point of view. Some of the noted psycho- 
analysts present, especially Dr. A. A. Brill, 
took the stand that the heroine of Mr. Lock- 
wood’s story was mentally inferior or else would 
not have committed the “crime” held up to 

| her which forms the nucleus of the story. He 
referred, as a parallel, to the fictitious criminals 
of experimental hypnosis, who, while hypno- 
tized, can be made to commit fictitious murders 
with fictitious weapons, but never were proven 
to become actual murderers under the in- 
fluence of hypnosis. And he concluded that 
Mr. Lockwood's heroine, if she had not been 
psychopathically inferior, would not, merely as 
a consequence of repression, have done the 
| deed for which she was held, or at least, arrested 
as a criminal. 
The present writer personally wishes to say 
| this in favor of Mr. Lockwood's standpoint, 
| that in his experience the individuals for whom 


repression becomes particularly hard, are 





those endowed with a so-called manic-depres- 
sive temperament, particularly those in whom 
the manic trends predominate. This is a 
temperament which on the whole coincides 
with what is known as the artistic tempera- 
ment, an offshoot of or identical with the san- 
guinic or nervous temperament; and the hero- 
ine, so well characterized by the author, im- 
presses me as possessing such a temperament 

In various writings I have contested the 
view that manic-depressive trends necessarily 
mean a mental inferiority and am, therefore, 
unwilling unconditionally to accept the view 
that such results of repression as Mr. Lock- 
wood has delineated in his story can occur only 
in individuals of an inferior mental stamp, 
criminally predisposed, as it were, through such 
inferiority. 

It seems to me that the introduction of 
psycho-analysis into fiction is a valuable addi- 
tion to such literature. Not only can it 
enlarge the scope of the so-called psychological 
story along such lines as Mr. Lockwood has 
gone into, but it ought to furnish valuable 
material for detective stories of a new order, 
i.e., Where the unconscious or subconscious 
mind plays the rdle of detective, in search of 
clews for a suspected crime, openly prompted, 
yet secretly opposed, by the conscious mind in 
its endeavors. 

Can it have a bad influence on the reader? 
No more than the stories dealing with subjects of 
a sexual character, conjugal infidelity, and other 
non-legitimate sexual relations treated with 
such levity, which stories so abound to-day. 

If there be just a minimal nucleus of 
truth in the deductions of Mr. Lockwood's 
story, it ought to have a moral rather than 
demoralizing effect; by giving judges a better 
insight into the motives for actions which bear 
the mark, or semblance of crime. 

Les.ir’s WEEKLY certainly is to be congratu- 
lated on having acted as a pioneer in the intro- 
duction of such literature. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. Onur (OnuFrRow1cz), M.D., 
The Alicia, 208 Montross Ave., 
Rutherford, N. J. 











Fix-Your-Own-Price Sale! 


Never before in the history of Book Sales has there been such a sale as these 
Fix-Your-Own-Price Sales. [n the first of these extraordinary sales held a month 
ago, 3,069 new books were sold and more than 500 additional bids were returned 
because they could not be filled. The report on the second has not been completed 
at this writing, but judging by the bids now being received, it will far exceed the 
previous sale. Indeed, so successful have been these two sales in producing quick 
results that we are offering the remainder of our stock in another 


Fix-Your-Own-Price Sale 


Thousands of booklovers have already secured new books at these bargain 
prices and are richer for their investment. 


Bid Whatever You Like 


Here is another offer of more books which will be sold to the highest bidders. 
All are in first-class condition—books well worth reading and owning. They are 
attractively bound in cloth and will adorn your library. 


This is your chance to get these books, not at the publisher’s price, but at your 
own. Make any bid you want to—SO cents, $1.00, $2.00—whatever you wish. 
Send in your check or money order attached and specify the books you want and 
the price you want to pay. 

The highest bidders will get the books—no matter how low the price. Bids 
will close March 30, 1922. At that time, all bids will be tabulated and the books 


shipped to the highest bidders. 


Here Are the Books 


351 Sets Business Man’s Commercial Law Library 503 Copies of The Camera Book 
in 6 volumes, sizes 8” x 5”, bound in tan cloth with gold bound in dark green cloth. 10%” x 1414” printed on 
lettering, printed on good paper of about 300 pages coated paper with hundreds of photographs of the Great 
per volume. The work is edited by Albert S. Bolles, pain aes. ~ aa poms . ponent — sir 
> “ture: : eT pee iesel enacted. s book is a storical record which chil- 
: ~o: “4 —-s € sag Po ~~ ae dren and young people will delight in reading and which 
n Haverford College, formerly Frofessor of Mercantile will fix the history of the late war in their minds as 
Law and Banking in the University of Pennsylvania. nothing else can. Some of the illustrations are in full 
In this space, it is impossible to give even limited descrip- color and _ the articles are by General John J. Pershing. 
tion of the contents of these volumes further than to Ex-Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, 
name the general head. Vol. 1—The Ownership and John A. Sleicher, Sidney R. Cook, Chariton Bates Strayer, 
oes P r 9_ ee ees emg # ‘ and others. It is edited by E. A. Forbes. There are 
Use of Land. _Vol. 2 —Contracte- Highways ~Farms. only a few of these, so make your offer so that you are 
Vol. 3—Personal Property— Banks. Vol. 4—Corpora- sure to get one. How about $1.00? 
tions, Insurance, The Ownership and Use of Personal 
Property, The Pledging of Personal Property, Corpora- 107 Sets, 2 volumes, The Principles of Money and 


tions, Domestic Relations, Mortgages, Liens, Bailments, 
Trusts, Corporation Stock and Stockholders, Directors, 
Dividends, Beneficial and Other Voluntary Associations, 
Marriage and Divorce, ete. Vol. 5—Domestic Rela- 
tions, Wrongs, Property Rights of Husband and Wife, 
Parents and Children, Guardianship, The Rights and 
Liabilities of Employers and Employees, Assaults, 
Slander and Libel, Nuisance and Trespass. Vol. 6—The 
National Bankruptcy Act, Automobile Law, Legal 
Form—in short, nearly every branch of law which a 
business man or an ordinary citizen should know is ex- 
jlained very simply and lucidly in these six volumes 
3e your own lawyer. The advice in any one of these 
volumes may save you thousands of dollars. What do 
you offer? Cheap at $6.00. Remember others are 
bidding for this limited number of sets. 


Banking 

by Charles A. Conant, bound in brown cloth, 8” fx 5‘ 
with over 400 pages in each volume Henry Ford's 
attack on money as a medium of exchange has attracted 
the attention of the world to the principles of banking 
Mr. Conant explains them so that you can understand 
Everybody uses a bank. Find out what they do and 
how they do it Retail price of these books is $4.50 
Is it worth $2.00 or $1.50 or $1.00 a volume to you? 


208 Copies of the C. S. Hammond Atlas of the World 


bound in heavy brown paper with 1920 census. There are 
new maps of Europe, Africa and Asia. The maps are 
in three colors, clearly printed \ bargain at $1.00— 
do you offer 50 cents or 40? First come, first served. 





Here’s your chance. Don't be bashful. Bid whatever you want, remembering that 
others appreciate bargain values too. Books will be expressed collect te highest bidders. 
Unsuccessful bidders’ remittances returned March 31st. Mail your bids at once. 


Brunswick Subscription Company 
627 West Forty-third Street, New York City 























Something New 


For CLEANING end POLISHIN 
Furniture 
Yachts 
Automobiles 
White Enamel 
Mirrors 
Steel Furniture 


Rub well with soft cloth vatil dry 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS CO.. In 
27 THAMES STREET 
NEW YORK nN, Y 


CONTENTS & Ot NCES 


SHAKE WELL WHILE USIN 


“ack mus a 





[8¢ YVERED and perfected ina period 
of many years of practical use by a 

sea captain who served in the U. S. Navy 

and later on palatial private yachts, 

equipped with the finest and most elabor- 

ate of fittings. 

It was his need for something that would 


clean, polish with a permanent, damp-proot 


glow that brought /fterg/ow Satin Finish 
Polish into life. 

He produced the polish that lasts in spite 
of the ever-present dampness of sea alr. 
It was the one thing for his task, since it re- 
moved finger marks from the white wood- 
work, brightened up the brass fittings, 
polished the mahogany panellings and 
furniture. 

It did all this and did it well. 


Afterglow Satin Finish Polish has suspended 


Htoralow 


SATIN FINISH 


POLISH 


in its composition a number of qualities 
all perfectly balanced, each performing a 
certain function. 

It cleans, “feeds” and preserves any paint- 
ed surface. 

It puts new life into the finest furniture or 
cabinetwork, bringing out the beauty of 
the grain, leaving a glowing, lasting finish. 
Absolutely harmless, Afterglow Satin Finish 
Polish removes ink, dirt, finger marks, as 
wellas the blue streaks caused by dampness. 
It cleans and. polishes white woodwork, 
pianos, victrolas—all fine woodwork; por- 
celain, brass or nickel, mirrors, windows, 
windshields. 

Afterglow leaves a finish that is lasting and 
permanent. 


Try it and you will use no other. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


Prices 


pint can 
Postage Prepaia 


MAGNESIUM 


27 Thames Street 


50c 


in All Parts ot / nited 


PRODUCTS 


Pint can 
Sta léS 


CoO., ING, 
New York City 
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OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORE 


